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SPANISH SCHOLARSHIP AND SCIENCE 


As a small nation whose period of most conspicuous power ended 
before the beginning of the modern technological age, Spain cannot 
justly be expected to stand comparison in scientific development 
with the leading nations of today. No small nation with ten, fifteen, 
or twenty million inhabitants and limited wealth has the facilities, 
the opportunities, the leisure, or the ambition for scientific production 
possessed by rich nations of forty, fifty, or a hundred million inhabi- 
tants. This is particularly true of nations, like Spain, in which the 
proportion of educated minds to the total population is small. 

But this is far from saying that the small nations do not play a 
significant part in scientific development or that they may net have 
at times even more than their relative share of outstanding scientists 
and scientific works. Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Galileo, Linnaeus, 
Boerhaave, de Vries are great names that honor small countries and 
the sciences with which they are connected. 

If companion volumes to Science and Learning in France, pub- 
lished during the war, were to be compiled for all the countries of 
the Western World, it would probably be found that scholarship is 
not monopolized by the Big Four—France, England, Germany, and 
the United States. Many of the smaller countries can point to note- 
worthy scholarly and scientific production in the present and to a 
long and honorable line of scholarly and scientific achievements in 
the past. In our days the Nobel prizes are not awarded exclusively 
to Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, or Americans. Thus far, 
Dutch, Swedish, Italian, Russian, and Swiss names have figured 
prominently in the awards from year to year, and even a Spanish 
name has not been lacking. These names, it is to be presumed, stand 
for genuine contributions to learning. 
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That the smaller countries do not enjoy the popular national 
reputation for scholarly and scientific investigation accorded the more 
powerful nations is but another of those social ironies so familiar 
to thoughtful observers. Insufficiency of self-advertising is com- 
monly assumed to imply real deficiency. 

Spanish scholarship and science are popularly rated low; and 
Spain is one of the poorest of self-advertising nations in the world. 
The connection between these two conditions is a vital one. At the 
present moment, Ramon y Cajal’s name is practically unknown 
among us. One of the foremost physiologists and histologists in 
the world, a Croonian lecturer before the Royal Society of England, 
a winner of a Helmholtz medal and of a Nobel prize, he is known 
to but a handful of specialists and, in semiobscurity, continues in 
his old age, as he says, “locked up in his corner and prepared to 
end his labor with his trembling hand upon the microscope and his 
eyes absorbed in the formidable enigma of life.” A French or German 
scientist of Ramon y Cajal’s eminence would not be doomed to an 
obscure corner in the scientific world or to total oblivion on the part 
of the general public. 

There are many tireless, original, brilliant, modest scholars like 
Ramon y Cajal in the history of Spanish scholarship. In the past 
twenty years alone, Spain has had at least half a dozen scholars and 
scientists of the first rank, comparable in laboriousness, fertility, 
accuracy, and style with the best of European and American schol- 
ars: Ramon y Cajal in histology; Menéndez y Pelayo, “the Spanish 
Sainte-Beuve,” in literary history and criticism; Menéndez Pidal, 
called by Professor Northup, of the University of Chicago, “not only 
the leading Spanish authority on letters and linguistics, but, with 
the possible exception of Pio Rajna, . . . . the world’s greatest ro- 
mance philologist’’; Navarro Tomas in phonetics; Rey Pastor in 
mathematics. No mention is here made of Spanish-American schol- 
arship, for that is another story, and not of the shortest. 

Nevertheless, the tradition that Spain has produced nothing of 
moment in scholarship and science remains unshaken. The tradition 
is especially strong among those who know nothing about Spain 
and Spanish civilization, as is natural. It is not less strong in aca- 
demic circles than in the wide world beyond. Some college men and 
women, to be sure, are open-minded enough to be willing to acknowl- 
edge the merits of Spanish scholarship and science, provided concrete 
evidence’ can be shown them. But it is inexplicable to them that 
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Spanish scientific work, particularly, if it exists, should virtually 
never be mentioned in the scientific journals that detail the progress 
of science all ever the world. Perhaps that circumstance can be 
explained largely by the fact that compilers of scientific activities 
rarely know Spanish and, in addition, are disposed to neglect work 
written in Spanish as of no consequence. Because of a realization 
of some such condition, many Spanish scientists, like Ramon y Cajal, 
have found it advisable to write in French or English. Certainly, 
if the registers of the scientific journals were complete, they would 
have included, for instance, for the period following the war, a 
considerable number of the scientific books and articles listed in the 
physical and biological sciences and in mathematics in the Catdlogo 
general de publicaciones issued by the Junta para ampliacién de 
estudios. 

The general prejudice—for it is nothing less—is not hard to 
understand. Spain has been unfortunate so long that her period of 
world-power and influence has almost been forgotten, and her con- 
temporary renaissance is not even surmised in most quarters. It is 
also believed quite generally that some nations are inherently inca- 
pacitated for scientific research and that Spain is one of them—a 
notion as false to the facts and as fatalistic as it is flattering to those 
who harbor it. Rome and Japan have at times been made the victims 
of an invidious distinction of this sort: yet Italy, the lineal descendant 


and heir of Rome, and modern Japan are winning scientific laurels 
almost daily. 





Nobody has yet made a complete investigation of Spanish scholar- 
ship. Several Spaniards have thrown much light upon it, among 
them, Menéndez y Pelayo and Don Rafael Altamira, the peers of any 
contemporary scholars in Europe or America. The man who writes 
the definitive history of Spanish scholarship will deserve well of 
Spain and do more for the solid foreign reputation of Spain in this 
day and age than any number of statesmen, artists, philosophers, 
novelists, dramatists, or poets. For, in educated circles, the invidious 
distinction of accomplishment in science and learning is the touch- 
stone of national worth, and even mass production of scholarship or 
research, though occasionally of mediocre calibre, is not scorned by 
“live-wire” nations. There is such a thing as advertising competition 
for prestige. 

The recorded work of Spanish scholars goes a little back of the 
Christian era to the days of the Roman empire and includes, among 
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other. prominent names, those of the three Senecas, Hyginius, director 
of the Palatine Library, Quintilian, and Columella. The subjects of 
their studies are sufficiently varied to dissipate thes fairly common 
impression that the Romanized Spaniards were nothing but rhetori- 
cians. De agricultura, De apibus, De astronomia, by Hyginius, De 
motu terrarum, Naturalium quastiones, by the Younger Seneca, De 
re rustica, by Columella, the best book on agriculture bequeathed us 
by the ancients and rich in direct observations of plants and animals, 
suggest that from the very beginning Spaniards showed no lack of 
interest in the natural sciences. That the reputation of the Roman- 
ized Spaniards has been based usually on their literary or rhetorical 
gifts, in which, by the way, they were the equals of any of the 
Romans of their time, is due principally to the vogue of classical 
letters in our early treatment of the civilization of the Romans. 

Down to the sixteenth century, the major part of Spanish schol- 
arship was devoted to philosophical discussion, scholasticism, and 
mysticism. Special contributory factors in Spain to this type of 
learning, which was common to all the European countries, have 
been Spain’s status as the most Catholic nation in the world and, 
above all, the coexistence of educated Arabs, Jews, and Christians 
on the same soil. The oriental character of Spain stimulated for 
many centuries an interest in mystical and philosophical learning. 

In the scholastic and philosophical period four men stand out 
as world figures: Averroes, Maimonides, Raimundo Lulio, and Juan 
Luis Vives. With Averroes and Averroism the modern world is 
fairly familiar as the result of the writings of Renan. Maimonides, 
Lulio or Lull, and Luis Vives are not so well known to us. 

Maimonides has been called the greatest of European Jews and 
the Spanish Aristotle. A man of encyclopedic learning and lofty 
thinking, he impressed himself on his contemporaries both in Spain 
and abroad. As one of the most skilful physicians of his age, he 
became court physician to the great Saladin after having declined 
a similar position offered him by Richard the Lion-Hearted. He was 
naturally interested in medical science, but did not stop there, as his 
Calculation of the Calendar proves. He was devoted to learning to 
the extent of refusing to make his living by it. It was his opinion 
that learning should give its fruits to the world without thought of 
payment, a principle, | believe, now, or until lately, held sacred 
among university scientific men who make discoveries or inventions 
of general utilitarian value. In other ways, too, Maimonides was 
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strikingly modern—or should I say “modernist” ?—in his views. 
Mr. Steuart M. Emery, in the New York Times for August 30, 1925, 
terms Maimonides a “twelfth-century modernist,” to whom a monu- 
ment is now being erected on the shore of Lake Tiberias in Palestine. 
Perhaps I had better let Mr. Emery describe the curious parallel 
between our own modernism and fundamentalism and those of the 
twelfth century. 


Maimonides sought to find a common ground on which the ever-progressing 
discoveries of science could meet the settled concepts of the Scriptures. He did 
not live to hear the thunders of controversy that raged through the scholastic 
world over his manuscript (Guia de los que dudan, “Guide to Those Who Doubt,” 
also called “Guide to the Perplexed”). Translated into Latin, it reached the 
hands of European savants of the thirteenth century. The orthodox were 
shocked, even lives were lost amid the violent arguments about his theories. Its 
influence on Jewish and Arabian philosophy was tremendous; it was regarded 
by Christian scholars as a marvelous document. Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas in later years admitted their debt to it. 


It was, then, a Spaniard who fired one of the first shots for 
modernism as opposed to fundamentalism. Maimonides was a native 
of the once lordly city of Cordova. One of his favorite studies, it 
may be mentioned, was botany, which he pursued scientifically for 
medicinal purposes. 

The career of Ramon Lull (Raimundo Lulio, as he is called in 
Castilian) was one of the most extraordinary in the thirteenth 
century. Born at Palma de Mallorca in 1232, he was a contemporary 
of Roger Bacon and resembled the English monk in the vast range 
of his knowledge and his interest in science. A mathematician, an 
astronomer, a reputed alchemist, though in reality a genuine enough 
‘arly chemist, a botanist of advanced ideas, a jurist, a political 
scientist, a philosopher on whose principles were founded many 
Lulian schools, a novelist, he was a shining example of the restless 
pansophism, the desire to know all things, that actuated a number 
of the finest intellects of the Middle Ages. Whether or not he made 
the numerous discoveries and inventions once attributed to him—the 
extraction of potash from vegetable ash, an apparatus for detecting 
carbonic acid in the analysis of organic substances, the distillation 
of alcohol, which, it should be added, is not the reason for his having 
been called the doctor iluminado—does not matter. Most learned 
Spaniards are among the first in discounting these attributions, 
though the feeling is general that Lull may have made experiments 
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in the directions mentioned and was capable of achieving the dis- 
coveries. Lull’s voluminous and varied scientific works stamp him 
as an important precursor of the modern scientific age. In particular, 
there runs through all his undertakings one constant aim: to try 
to find “a single, general science, applicable to all, with general 
principles, in which is contained the principle of the particular 
sciences, just as the particular is contained in the universal.” His 
philosophy, mystical for the most part, was a protest against Aver- 
roism. After teaching in various countries of Europe and developing 
his philosophy from contact with men and things, and not merely 
evolving it from his inner consciousness or from books, he entered the 
Order of San Francisco, went to preach Christianity in Africa, and 
died in 1315, stoned to death by the rabble. 

Lull was the master of Raimundo Sabunde, like himself a Cata- 
lonian and a significant philosopher, known to most of us as Raymond 
Sebonde through the famous Apologie de Raymond Sebonde of 
Montaigne. The schools founded to propagate his ideas lasted long 
after his death, and the live interest in his principles continued in 
some places until the end of the seventeenth century. Even Francis 
Bacon, who thinks him a charlatan and something of a madman, 
knows him and appears to have adopted some of his ideas. Lull, 
it may be remarked, was the first man in Europe to discuss philosophy 
in a vernacular tongue, just as Alfonso the Learned, his contempo- 
rary, was the first in Europe to treat of mathematics and astronomy 
in a vernacular language. 

Luis Vives was one of the noblest of Renaissance scholars. Given 
over heart and soul to learning, he was, as “Azorin”’ feelingly pictures 
him, satisfied with a life of poverty. With Erasmus and Budaeus, 
Vives completed the triumvirate of learning in the Renaissance. His 
fame was international. At Oxford, he lectured to distinguished 
audiences, including Henry VIII and his queen, Katherine of 
Aragon. For a time he was preceptor to the Princess Mary, daughter 
of Henry VIII. Learned scholars of the day sat at his feet. Though 
only forty-eight years old when he died, he left a deep impression 
on the philosophical, scientific, educational, and sociological thought 
of his age. His educational doctrines directly influenced the great 
Comenius, the Moravian educator who was once offered the presi- 
dency of Harvard College. His philosophical ideas inspired many 
of his contemporaries and successors and gave rise to a “school” of 
vivismio, or eclecticism, representative of his doctrines. His works 
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include De causis corruptarum artium, De tradendis disciplinis, De 
instrumento probabilitatis, De subventione pauperum, De communione 
rerum, De ratione dicendi, De anima et vita, and much translation 
from the Greek. 

3efore Cervantes, Vives criticized the vogue of the novels of 
knight-errantry and showed the evil effects on idle minds of those 
extravagant, but remarkably popular, romances. His distaste for 
scholasticism was pronounced. Always sane and practical, though 
rather austere, his judgment rebelled against the prevailing hair- 
splitting of the times and inclined him toward a more solid obser- 
vation and interpretation of natural and human phenomena. Herein, 
perhaps, now lies his greatest claim to our consideration, for, many 
years before Bacon and Descartes, he laid down the principles of the 
investigational, or inductive, method and anticipated many of the 
most important principles of these renovators of scholarship. In 
addition, he preceded Locke and Kant in some of their most discussed 
theories. 

While the whole world deifies Bacon and Descartes for their 
learning and originality, Luis Vives, whose learning was as profound 
as theirs and whose originality was scarcely less, remains practically 
unknown. That he was a Spaniard and that he wrote in Latin, 
though of the purest, are factors that have probably obscured his 
high qualities and militated against his fame. 

As Vives represents the best in Spanish philosophy during the 
Renaissance, so Antonio de Nebrija (1441-1522) represents Spanish 
Renaissance humanism at its best. Nebrija was one of the most 
thorough classical scholars in Europe, whose opinions on points of 
scholarship were accepted with implicit faith. He held chairs at 
Salamanca, then one of the most influential universities of Europe, 
with an enrolment larger than most of our universities can as yet 
show, and at Alcala de Henares, whence came the vast undertaking 
of the Complutensian Polyglot Bible. Among the numerous special- 
ists in charge of the Complutensian Polyglot, Nebrija occupied one 
of the most prominent positions and was in charge of the treatment 
of the Greek texts. The list of his writings is long and varied. It is 
encyclopedic in scope and touches on the most diverse branches of 
human knowledge. Though linguistics and literature were his main 
interest, he was a good deal of an authority in jurisprudence, phi- 
losophy, history, numismatics, cosmography, mathematics, and some 
of the natural sciences. Not only a careful investigator, but also an 
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original and independent thinker, his contributions to learning have 
been very considerable, even when measured by the modern require- 
ments of precise documentation and close reasoning. He was, in fact, 
a scholar of the German type out of his time. Among his innovations 
were his erudite Latin-Spanish and Spanish-Latin dictionary, his 
Gramdatica sobre la lengua castellana (1492), which was the first 
scientific grammar of any modern language, his scientific experiments 
to determine the size of the Spanish foot as a unit of measure, and 
his calculation of a degree of the earth’s meridian, in which latter 
problem he anticipated all those who have made like investigations. 

The sixteenth century was, in Spain, as all over Europe, a period 
of intense intellectual activity. Nebrija is but one of a multitude of 
Spaniards enamored of intellectual exercise in one form or another. 
Religious mysticism, as is generally known, occupied many of the 
best minds and placed Spain in the vanguard of mystical thought in 
Europe. But not all Spaniards were mystics in the age of Loyola, 
Luis de Granada, Luis de Leon, and Santa Teresa. The continuation 
of the exploration and colonization of the New World required 
practical genius and no small amount of scientific knowledge. Except 
to extremely prejudiced observers, the contribution of Spain to scien- 
tific knowledge in the sixteenth century cannot help seeming both 
extensive and important. 

Far from being the light-hearted, unorganized adventure that is 
often pictured by the popular imagination, the conquest of the New 
World was, | do not doubt, one of the most carefully planned and 
best organized business enterprises ever undertaken up to that 
moment in the history of the world. It may be compared to a huge 
modern “trust,” in whose operations scientific development and civi 
lization go hand-in-hand with the dominating motive—money. More 
exactly, the motive was threefold—gold, glory, and gospel—in the 
order named. The center of operations was Seville; and from Seville 





radiated the emigratory, economic, judicial, political, and scientific 
lines that linked the New World with the Old. More particularly, 
the all-powerful Casa de Contratacién (Board of Trade), located in 
Seville, exercised the chief control and supervision of the overseas 
domains. 


The discovery of the New World sharpened scientific interest in 
Spain and forced upon Spaniards an open-minded, questioning atti- 
tude. So many antiquated ideas were going by the board that, 
whatever the religious opinions or superstitions of the age might be, 
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the acceptance of new knowledge that was so easily demonstrable 
became a matter of necessity. 

Moreover, educated Spain had never been impervious to rational 
theories of however recent innovation, and the inhibitions of the 
Inquisition, if any such really took effect outside of the province of 
religious faith, were unable to isolate Spanish thought from the 
inquiring thought of the more advanced nations of Europe. A 
remarkable proof of Spanish liberality of intellect is to be found, 
as Don Rafael Altamira points out, in the immediate acceptance in 
Spain of the tremendously revolutionary system of Copernicus 
(1543), though it was rejected for a long time in other countries. 
The University of Salamanca adopted it at once, and eminent Spanish 
astronomers and cosmographers, such as Garcia de Céspedes, Vasco 
de Pina, Suarez Argtiello, etc., came to its defense without delay. 
Similarly, Spain was one of the first countries to accept the Gregorian 
calendar, to the formation of which the University of Salamanca 
contributed several scientific suggestions of value and in the elabo- 
ration of which a Spaniard, Pedro Chacon, a member of the Calendar 
board at Rome, played a significant part. The reform became effec- 
tive in Spain in the same year as in Rome (1582), but was not 
accepted by England, for instance, until 1751. If England had 
adopted the calendar as readily as Spain, the date of Shakespeare's 
death would be May 3, 1616, instead of April 23, 1616. 

Whether, elsewhere in Europe during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, there was greater scientific curiosity than in Spain 
may be doubted. To be sure, one might think so from popular 
opinion: but popular opinion must often be disregarded in treating 
of Spain, for it has usually been uninformed and unjust. Either by 
accident or through prejudice, Spain has too frequently been deprived 
of much of the credit honorably due it. glance at some Spanish 
achievements during the period mentioned may not be unfruitful. 

Probably few persons will refuse to admit Spain’s supremacy in 
navigation during a part of the fifteenth century, the whole of the 
sixteenth century, and a part of the seventeenth century. The Span- 
ish navy had been organized long before the delightful Pepys, a 
staunch admirer of the Spanish, by the way, took the British navy in 
hand as Secretary to the Admiralty in the reigns of Charles II and 
James II, and the Spanish flag was on every sea. It was said at this 
time—a saying later appropriated by Great Britain—that the sun 
never set on Spanish dominions. In the theory of the art of navi- 
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gation, as well as in its practice, Spain excelled. Spanish books on 
navigation were translated into other languages or “‘adapted,’”’ and 
some of them went through a number of English editions, the most 
conspicuous being the Arte de navegar by Martin Cortés, another of 
the same title by Pedro Medina, and the writings of Fernando de 
Alarcon, Pérez de Moya, and Jeronimo Chaves. In naval construc- 
tion, likewise, Spain stood for the most advanced technical develop- 
ment and was looked to by other countries for improvements. 
Naturally, other scientific branches, intimately allied to naviga- 
tion, claimed the attention of Spanish specialists, and the more so, 
since the Casa de Contratacién always exacted for its archives full 
reports of observations. Thus, Solis and Andrés de Morales investi- 
gated and reported on ocean currents in the Gulf of Mexico and 
along the coast of Chile ; Captain Juan Escalante de Mendoza in 1575 
published observations and original reflections on currents, winds, 
meteorology, and nautical astronomy, which were later incorporated 
into the body of nautical science; the deviations of the magnetic 
needle were studied by many observers, and, as a result, modifications 
were made in nautical instruments and the first maps in Europe based 
on such investigations were constructed by Alonso de Santa Cruz, 
one of the cosmographers of the Casa de Contratacién, protessor of 
astronomy at the court of Charles I (\V), and considered by good 
judges a genuine precursor of Newton; the theory of the magnetic 
pole was set forth by Martin Cortés (1551), whose work was im 
mediately translated into English ; a theory of cyclones was proposed 
by Andrés de Urdaneta; the theory of atmospheric pressure was 
formulated by Arias Montano in his Historia natural (1601) as a 
consequence of his study of the ascent of water in pumps; Pedro 
Juan Nuiiez discovered the curve called the loxodrome, of great 
utility in chart projections, invented the apparatus, named after him 
nonius, for the measurement of small segments of the arc, solved 
the problem of the minimo crepisculo, and found the laws of the 
retrogression of the shadow in the solar quadrant; the system of 
equidistant polar projections, attributed to Mercator, was employed 
in the middle of the sixteenth century in a map of the Straits of 
Magellan many years before Mercator made use of it; scientific 
observations on eclipses were made by Lopez de Velasco on the 
occasion of the eclipse of the sun in February, 1577, and sent to the 
Casa de Contratacién; Pedro Ciruelo presented a theory of astro- 
nomical refraction; Jeronimo Mufioz published observations on the 
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variable star that appeared in 1572, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
his work accepted with applause by Tycho Brahe, whose own pub- 
lished study was preceded also by that of Molina de la [uente; 
Garcia de Céspedes invented a method for the determination and 
calculation of the positions of the stars, which was adopted in various 
European countries ; studies and reports were made in the sixteenth 
century by Hernan Cortés, Saavedra, Esquivel y Mercado, Gil Gon- 
zalez Davila on the feasibility of constructing a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. The list of discoveries and inventions of this 
nature might easily be extended to a considerable length. 

These studies and the needs that arose in the New World inspired 
a large number of important inventions of a practical character. 
lelipe Guillén invented an instrument for taking observations on 
magnetic variations (1524 or 1525). Juan de Roxas perfected the 
astrolabe then in use. Laguna and others invented a process for 
converting sea-water into drinking water. Diego Rivero constructed 
metallic pumps on a new principle, and Gabriel Garay made machines 
for draining mines. Martin Cortés invented the process of spherical 
projection. Jeronimo Mufioz was the first, I gather, to use the 
parallelogrammatic planisphere. In connection with naval develop- 
ment are to be noted the invention of the floating battery, by Don 
Garcia de Toledo, and of a paddle-wheel arrangement for ships, by 
Captain Blasco de Garay, one of the most ingenious inventive spirits 
of Spain in the sixteenth century. It may be added that several 
of the best makers of telescopes lived in Spain in the sixteenth 
century, and that Galileo was indebted to the Spanish telescope- 
maker, Roger, for certain telescopic applications to astronomy. 

The foregoing investigations and inventions necessarily required 
in most cases the use of mathematics of a high order. Evidently, 
since many of the Spanish scientists have been praised by Newton, 
Tycho Brahe, and other Europeans of international scientific fame, 
it is to be assumed that mathematics in Spain has at times been 
pursued with creditable success, notwithstanding the common opinion 
to the contrary. 

In reality, mathematics has always been a favorite study among 
Spanish scientists and scholars. It is true, to be sure, that in the 
eighteenth century, under Philip V, the University of Salamanca 
rejected a proposal for the establishment of a chair of mathematics 
and that a Jesuit priest declared mathematics to be of no use what- 
ever, and probably one of the arts of the devil. But that does not 
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mean, as it appears to have been interpreted by traducers of Spain, 
that mathematics never flourished in Spain or that it died out in the 
eighteenth century. It would be fully as proper to conclude that the 
teaching of the sciences is defunct in the United States in the twen- 
tieth century because a few states have passed anti-evolutionary regu- 
lations. 

Menendez y Pelayo, in the 341 pages of his highly compressed 
Inventory of Spanish Science, lists hundreds of works in mathema- 
tics, pure and applied. In the early days of Spanish learning, the 
Spanish Arabs and Jews, but particularly the former, were the lead- 
ing astronomers and mathematicians in the world. Their astronomi- 
cal observations, their commentaries on the Greek mathematicians, 
and their original contributions to mathematics entitle them to a 
place of honor in the history of the subject. Largely as a consequence 
of the mathematical tradition founded in Spain by the Arabs, Chris- 
tian rulers in Spain elevated mathematics to a position of special 
distinction among the branches of learning. The name of Alfonso X, 
the Learned, which must always be ranked with the names of Alfred 
the Great and Charlemagne in the dissemination of learning and 
education, is, in the thirteenth century, associated with far-reaching 
mathematical projects. Under his direction, the Alphonsine Tables, 
completed in 1252 and adjusted to the meridian of Toledo, the Libro 
de la ochava sphera, the Libro de la sphera redonda, the Libro del 
astrolabio redondo, the Libro del quadrante, the Libro del relogio de 
agua, and others of a mathematical character were compiled, trans- 
lated, or composed as original works by many collaboratores, whose 
mathematical knowledge was of the best for that day and age. Some 
of it, it should be said, is perfectly valid today, as it was even in the 
case of Arzaquel of Cordova, in the eleventh century, whose calcu- 
lation of the precession of the equinoxes is practically identical with 
the modern acceptation. 

After Alfonso the Learned, many distinguished Spaniards appear 
in the annals of mathematics. Some of them were appreciated 


abroad, as Gaspar Lax, professor of mathematics at the Sorbonne : 
Sanchez, professor at Montpellier and Toulouse ; Rocha, inventor of 
the theory of equations; Pedro Nunez (or Nonius) ; Pedro Ciruelo, 
one of the organizers of mathematical instruction in Paris; Antonio 
Hugo de Omerique, whose Geometry won high praise from Newton ; 
Alonso de Santa Cruz, whose chart of magnetic variations antedated 
that of Halley by a century and a half; Jorge Juan; José Chaix, the 
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author of Justituciones de cdlculo diferencial e integral (1801), re- 
garded as a masterly piece of mathematical investigation; Dionisio 
Alcala Galiano, who solved the problem of “Ja latitud por la altura 
extrameridiana de la Estrella Polar’; José Rodriguez Gonzalez, 
associated along with José Chaix in the work of Biot and Arago for 
the measurement of the arc of the meridian; José Joaquin de Ferrer 
y Cafranga, cited by Laplace and called by him the “sabio astrénomo 
espanol,’ many of whose studies appeared in the Transactions of the 
philosophical Society of Philadelphia; Gabriel Ciscar, a member in 
1798 of the Committee that formulated the metric system; José Lanz 
and Agustin de Betancourt, the creators of the study or science of 
cinematics, whose work was used for many years as a text in the 
Polytechnic School of Paris; and, in quite recent days, José Eche- 
garay, the noted dramatist and winner of a Noble prize in literature ; 
Rey Pastor, professor of mathematics in the University of Madrid 
and a leader in the study of higher projective geometry; Lorente 
Pérez, M. Pasch, and, without the slightest doubt, a large number of 
other strong Spanish mathematicians, with whose investigations some 
of the specialists—but not all, I am sure—must be acquainted. 

To present an adequate summary of Spanish accomplishment in 
science and learning would require much time. What has already 
been stated should be fairly satisfactory evidence of the fact that 
scientific interest has existed in Spain from the very earliest days 
and that reputable scientific work has been produced there throughout 
the long course of Spanish history. A few more remarks, however, 
may not be out of place. 

In three fields, at least, the investigations of Spaniards in the New 
World during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were extremely 
rich, that is, in botany and zoology, mineralogy, and Indian linguis- 
tics. Nothing less could have been expected, for those three sub- 
jects were of both expert and practical interest. Their cultivation 
was stimulated with particular zeal by the authorities in Spain. 

Much of the new biological knowledge came through the scientific 
expeditions fitted out for the acquisition of specimens and of informa- 
tion secured on the ground. In 1570 Dr. Francisco Hernandez un- 
dertook, under official protection, a voyage to the Americas to study 
the natural history, geography, etc., of the new countries. So well 
organized and successfully managed was the expedition that a 
modern writer states that it compares favorably with the best expedi- 
tions of like nature in our own days. Two of the important works 
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produced by the expedition were the Historia de las plantas de Nueva 
Espana, in three volumes, and the Rerum medicarum Novae His- 
paniae Thesaurus. This expedition was merely one of a large num- 
ber to America and other countries, among which may be mentioned 
that of Martin Sessé, in 1787, in which 1,400 drawings of American 
plants were gathered, that of Antonio Pineda, in 1789, in America, 
the Philippines, and Australia, and that of Fernando de Norofia in 
Java, in 1786. As early as 1526 was written the first treatise in the 
world on the natural history of America, the Sumario de la natural 
y general historia de las Indias, by Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo. Of 
the contributions to science of José de Acosta, Simon Tovar, who 
made known the nard or tuberose, Francisco Mico, the discoverer of 
thirty new species of plants, José Celestino Mutis, director of the 
scientific expedition to South America in 1783, and called by Lin- 
naeus nomen tmmortale quod nulla aetas nunquam delebit and by 
Humboldt ilustre patriarca de los botanicos del Nuevo Mundo, An- 
tonio José Cavanilles, who made modifications in the Linnaean sys- 
tem, reducing the twenty-four classes to fifteen, and described fifty- 
nine new genera, etc., only this cursory mention can be made here. 
A detail of some moment, perhaps, is that Philip II, at the suggestion 
of Andrés Laguna, established the first botanical garden, at Aran- 
juez, in the sixteenth century. 

Several of the same names appear in early Spanish zoological 
study. Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo’s Summary of Natural History 
in the Indies (1526) was expanded by the author until it formed a 
monumental work, under the title of Historia general y natural de las 
Indias. The first twenty books were published between 1535 and 
1557. The rest appeared between 1851 and 1855, under the auspices 
of the Spanish Academy of History. José de Acosta’s Historia 
natural y moral de las Indias (1590) is termed by Humboldt the first 
to treat the physical and natural history of the New World accord- 
ing to methodical, scientific principles. It was translated into Italian, 
Dutch, French, English, and German, and earned for its author the 
title of the “Pliny of the New World.” Concerning Acosta, Fernandez 
de Oviedo, and their co-workers, Humboldt has a significant passage, 
as quoted by Don Rafael Altamira: 


En ninguna otra época, desde la fundacion de las sociedades, se ha ensancha- 
do tan repentina y maravillosamente el circulo de las ideas, en lo que se refiere al 
mundo exterior ya las relaciones del espacio, como en las obras de Acosta y 
Oviedo. Jamas se sintid como entonces la necesidad de observar la Naturaleza 
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bajo latitudes diferentes y a diversos grados de altura sobre el nivel del mar, ni 
de multiplicar los medios en cuya virtud puede obligarsela a revelar sus secretos. 


Belonging to that period, also, was Miguel Servet (1509-1553), 
burned at the stake by order of Calvin in 1553 and now signalized 
in Geneva by a monument erected to him in 1903 by the repentant 
Swiss, who discovered the physiological phenomenon of la pequejia 
circulacion o circulacién pulmonar, which was entirely unknown down 
to that time and served as the basis of Harvey’s studies on circulation. 
Of this vital fact very little,“as is customary in connection with Span- 
ish scientific contributions, has been said. Needless to say, the num- 
ber of other zoological investigators in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was exceedingly large. 

The physical and chemical sciences had their fullest development 
in Spain, as likewise in the rest of the world, after the eighteenth 
century. During the period of the conquest and colonization of the 
New World, Spanish physicists and chemists devoted their attention 
mainly to mineralogical investigation, and especially to the application 
of the two sciences to metallurgy. In this science, the work of such 
Spaniards as Alonso Barba, Pedro de Vargas, Contreras, was pre- 
eminent and recognized as such all over the world. The amalgam 
process for the treatment of the precious metals, the invention of fur- 
naces for the distillation of mercury, the discovery of certain import- 
ant alloys, the first news of manganese, and various other discoveries 
and inventions connected with metallurgy are to be credited to Span- 
iards of the age of Ferdinand and Isabella, Charles V, and Philip II. 
In the eighteenth century two notable discoveries made by Spanish 
chemists were those of tungsten, by the Elhuyar brothers, and plat- 
inum by Ulloa. As for discoveries in physics, it may be stated that 
Ruiz de Luzuriaga established the identity of the magnetic fluid with 
electricity, and Salva y Campillo published views that foretold the 
invention of the modern telegraph. 

In the field of linguistics, Spanish research has been extensive 
and productive, besides marking out new paths of investigation. 
Even in Chinese and Japanese it has not been idle. The first trans- 
lation of any Chinese work into a modern European language was 
made in 1595, when Fray Juan Cobo put into Spanish the Beng Sim 
Po Cam of Lip Pun Huam under the title Espejo rico del claro 
corazon. But it is in Indian linguistics that Spaniards laid the basis 
of all later study. Scarcely an aboriginal American language was left 
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untouched. Grammars, dictionaries, lists of idioms and proverbs 
were compiled, and Spanish religious works, poetry, and general 
treatises were printed in the American tongues. Some of these works 
were the outcome of long years of painstaking observation and study, 
and several have never yet been superseded in their special provinces. 
Fray Alonso de Molina’s Vocabulario en lengua castellana y me-vicana 
(1555), reprinted and augmented several times and published anew 
in 1880 by Dr. Julius Platzmann, is a monumental compilation that 
still remains at the head of its class. Fray Juan de Cordoba’s Arte 
en lengua Zapoteca (1578), in addition to its linguistic value, is im- 
portant because of the curious information given about Indian rites 
and superstitions, the Indian calendar, and Indian customs and man- 
ners of the period of the Conquest. Fray Bernardino de Sahagun’s 
Historia general de las cosas de Nueva Espaiia is a storehouse, in 
both Mexican and Spanish, of Indian linguistics and antiquities, and 
has been drawn on copiously by nearly every serious student of 
ancient Mexican lore and civilization. Many other large under- 
takings related to the study of the Indian languages were success- 
fully carried out, not the least interesting being the numerous trans- 
lations of popular secular works, such as the dramas of Lope de Vega, 
into various American languages. The early English investigations 
into the aboriginal speeches, such as those of John Eliot, the “Inidan 
apostle,” will not stand comparison with the Spanish studies in any 
way whatsoever. The impression that the Spaniards made no scien- 
tific use of their splendid opportunities in the New World is totally 
erroneous, even with regard to linguistic research. 

The main emphasis in this paper has purposely been placed upon 
the labors of Spaniards in the natural sciences for the simple reason 
that Spanish contributions in this field have been most persistently 
denied. That Spaniards have made important contributions to the 
social sciences also is demonstrable. To Spaniards is due the earliest 
establishment of fundamental principles in international law, and 
Grotius, generally considered the founder of that science, took many 
of his most vital ideas from them and quotes such men as Vitoria and 
Vazquez with great praise. Among the economists, Martinez de la 
Mata was plainly a precursor of Adam Smith. So, too, other names 
representing original ideas and ingenious theories in the social sci- 
ences can be adduced without much difficulty. Those who are inter- 
ested in them will find many of them detailed in Menéndez y Pelayo’s 
Inventory in the third volume of La ciencia espaiiola. 
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As has been intimated several times, a conspiracy of silence and 
depreciation has obscured the scholarly and scientific achievements of 
Spaniards. Europe and America have been singularly unjust to a 
small, but worthy, and once powerful nation. Nevertheless, Europe 
has not disdained frequently to call Spaniards to the most honored 
chairs in her best universities, and that, too, not for the purpose of 
teaching the Spanish language, but for the purpose of teaching the 
sciences, law, medicine, etc. This movement dates back as far as the 
thirteenth century. Among Spanish professors in the principal 
European universities may be mentioned the following: at Bologna 
and other Italian centers of learning, Bernardo of Compostela, Juan 
Garcia, Mariana, Esteve, Pereiro, Rivadeneyra, Lainez; in Paris, 
Pedro Hispano, Torquemada, Teodoro of Catalonia, Raimundo Lulio, 
Juan Monzo, Bernardo Oliver, Gaspar Lax, Miguel Francés, Pedro 
Ciruelo, Martinez Siliceo, Pérez de Oliva, Arias, Servet, Gélida; at 
Bordeaux, Gouvea, Tarrega, Granollés, Sanchez de Villegas ; at Tou- 
louse, Gouvea, Lucena, Sanchez; at Montpellier, Garcia and Falcon; 
at Oxford, Luis Vives, Pedro de Soto, Juan de Villa Garcia, Rodrigo 
Guerrero, Antonio del Coro. Time and again, Spanish scientists 
have been highly spoken of by men of the stamp of Newton, Hum- 
boldt, Linnaeus, and Grotius for their discoveries, inventions, and 
original and independent thought. 

Perhaps a not too profoundly prejudiced critic will say that we 
may grant Spain a scientific place in the past, even if not in the 
present. That would be something, indeed. Possibly that same critic, 
if he were to investigate present conditions in Spain, might have his 
eyes opened further. A glance at the annual memorias of the Junta 
para ampliacion de estudios e investigaciones cientificas would con- 
vince him that scientific work of high rank is being done in Spain by 
a very large number of men and women, and that the government is 
actively fostering such work by means of scholarships for study 
abroad, special grants for investigations, and official honors of vari- 
ous kinds. 


J. WarsHAw 
University oF Missouri. 











LA QUIMERA, BY EMILIA PARDO BAZAN 


Countess Emilia Pardo Bazan, who died in Madrid on the twelfth 
of May, 1921, had obtained for herself a place among the foremost 
modern novelists and critics. The Chimera (La quimera) one of 
the most thoughtful and profound of an extended series of splendid 
novels, was published in 1905. It embodies the results of a life-long 
study of psychology (that is to say of character), of art, of religion; 
nay, of life itself. It sums up the author's experience in life, in art 
and in faith; it expresses her aesthetic and her religious creeds. 

But the book is constructed on and around a central theme, that 
of man’s struggle, often fruitless and destructive, to realize a fond 
illusion—his chimera, which may prove as deadly to him as the fiery, 
flaming breath of the Chimera, the monster of Greek mythology. 
Three illustrations of the vain quest confront us in the work. First 
and foremost, the failure on the part of a young Galician artist, Silvio 
Lago, to attain his artistic ideals and become one of the world’s great 
painters. He wears out his fragile frame in the ardent pursuit of 
artistic perfection, and he dies, a victim of consumption, the result 
of privation in early years; but not before he is converted to idealism 
in art and in religion. And then the disappointment and disillusion 
of two young women who come to love him dearly. The one, a rich 
and noble young widow of great refinement and culture, Clara 
Ayamonte, whose exalted ideal of pure and unselfish devotion is 
shattered rudely by the artist. She finally seeks solace in a convent. 
She is followed by Espina Porcel, a dashing, arrogant, capricious 
adventuress who loves him too, in her strange way; she is driven to 
the use of morphine and to early death by her insatiable and invin- 
cible desire to live in a superior atmosphere of exaltation, both 
aesthetic and sublime. 

Emilia Pardo Bazan made a place in this book for many of her 
best thoughts, the result of her life-long study of art on the one 
hand, and of the manifold manifestations of the supersensitive and 
aspiring spirit that clashes with the hard and cruel facts of life and 
suffers disillusion and defeat. Art then, psychology, and religion are 
the studies upon which this book is based, in keeping with the 
author's aesthetic doctrine that a novel should be based on study. 

The Chimera embodies many a picture of life in Madrid and 
Paris among fashionable and aristocratic patrons and devotees of art, 
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among artists and students of art as well, with whom long years of 
association had made the author perfectly familiar. 

The book is a rich repository of the writer's reflections extending 
over many decades, on the artistic career and its problems, on the 
artistic temperament and its capricious as well as generous reactions, 
on the conduct, noble and ignoble, of patrons of art. 

Subsidiary characters drawn from the professions of medicine 
and of music and from the proletariat enable the writer to disclose 
wide vistas in the province of psychology, normal and abnormal, seen 
through scientific as well as through artistic eyes. [For its wealth 
of thought alone the book deserves an article, apart from any con- 
sideration of fine delineation of character or the technique of story- 
telling here displayed. 

As for technique, attention is at once arrested by the pleasing 
combination and the variety presented in autobiographical memoirs, 
correspondence, and the ordinary method of narration from the 
author's omniscient point of view, in the third person. 

Naturalistic pictures and delineations succeed one another, leav- 
ing the reader to supply in his imagination gaps, long or short, whose 
content is often omitted or merely suggested in rapid allusions. 
Masterful swiftness in dialogue, in narration and in transitions is 
everywhere a characteristic feature. Pardo Bazan was as gifted in 
knowing what to omit as she was vigorous in presenting the essen- 
tials. She carried the art of suppression and of omission to a higher 
degree of perfection than any other Spanish novelist. And thus it 
is that the reader is spared a vast amount of triviality; there are 
few lines in La quimera that could be excised without a loss. Pe- 
reda may be more concise, nay, even deeper at times, but his writing 
does not convey the impression of marvellous swiftness so peculiar to 
Pardo Bazan. The reader has to be alert, it is true, but he is grati- 
fied at the great saving in time, and at being made to share, as it 
were, in creative work. 

Vigorous indeed is the portrayal of the physical and psychic pro- 
cess that ends in the conversion of the worldly, ambitious, artistic 
spirit, turning him away from the dream of glory and self-aggran- 
dizement to the humility and submissiveness of a dying Christian. 
The story grips and moves us, and brings us face to face with death 
that comes to all. A wonderful setting for the closing regional 
scenes is furnished in the lovely surroundings of the Galician castle 
by the sea; and the varying moods of season, sky and landscape are 
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brought in perfect harmony, or contrast, with the suffering soul that 
hovers on the brink. Regional the story is in its beginning and 
regional in its conclusion in Galicia. And so it is that Emilia Pardo 
Bazan is able to pay tribute to her much-loved homeland in all its 
native beauty, with its mountains and meadows of green, its rivers, 
its inlets, and its sea. Heimatkunst, as the Germans call regional art, 
is made to play its part too, and variety is deftly provided in the 
changing scenes of country and of city life, of cosmopolitan and 
artistic atmosphere, and of charming rural pictures of Galicia by the 
sea. 

Emilia Pardo Bazan has found in the arrangement of this novel 
a repository for much of the accumulated wisdom and experience 
gathered in her long and brilliant life. It is a treasury of golden 
thought; and it casts illuminating flashes of light where often all is 
dark. But more than a repository for opinions on art, refined by 
years of reflection and study ; more than a careful study of character 
and of social circles with fashionable and artistic bent; more than a 
Bildungs- und Kiinstlerroman, as the German may call a novel in 
which the problems of education and of art in a fuller sense are 
treated; more than merely a vision of the world through Emilia 
Pardo Bazan’s eyes, it also embodies her confession of faith, in the 
matter of religion as well as of art, and shows her true to her alle- 
giance to the Roman Catholic church. 

But this is not all, for over the whole work there hovers a grand 
and noble spirit, full of heart and soul, full of love and tenderness 
for suffering and erring humanity. It is this broad and sympathetic 
spirit that lends the greatest charm. 

It is worth while to consider in some detail the visit made by 
Silvio to art galleries in Belgium and in Holland, for in the letters 
that he writes he records impressions that are fraught with meaning. 

He visits these art galleries in order to gather impressions, to get 
direction for his genius; to discover what genre is to be his, what 
master is to exercise the first influence until he overcomes that in- 
fluence and gains firm ground with its aid. He will begin as a slave 
but he must end as a king. 

In Brussels he is disgusted and repelled by the horrible oddities 
of the symbolistic, socialistic, and naturalistic painter Anton Wiertz 
(middle of the Nineteenth Century) who seems grotesque and ridicu- 
lous to Silvio when he recalls the serene and luminous beauty of 
Greek art beneath a bright and floral Christianity as presented by 
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Luini, Perugino, Botticelli; and he flees from the “funereal gallery 
of spectres and bloody ghosts” where Napoleon is represented as 
burning in Hell, surrounded by chiding and abusive spirits; where 
the powerful giants of the earth, as Polyphemus, are crushing the 
weak ones of earth, the companions of Ulysses ;where a man entombed 
alive raises his demented face out of his coffin and sees on the ground 
a skull over which a great hairy spider is creeping ; and a woman made 
insane by poverty and hunger is roasting severed portions of her 
infant, and is fondly clasping the remaining sections to her breast. 
Can this be art ? he says, and he sees very clearly into what errors and 
weakness an artist may run when he abandons his masters and at- 
tempts to develop originality, or follows the bent of crazy ratioci- 
nation. He realizes, too, that correctness in the selection of subjects 
is as important as faithful representation of nature is; in other words, 
that there is more in art than mere slavish imitation and representa- 
tion of nature or truth. 

We are to witness his gradual conversion from his primitive love 
of crude realism to that of a romantic idealism or Pre-Raphaelitism, to 
full appreciation of all that an artist may put of his own soul into 
his work. This is symbolic in part of the development of Pardo 
Bazan’s own attitude toward naturalism. But whereas Silvio experi- 
ences a complete conversion from naturalism to Pre-Raphaelitism, 
Emilia Pardo Bazan seems to have made of her art a sort of amalgam 
of naturalism and idealism, observing the truth in both, combining 
the best things in both, with marked leaning sometimes to one, some- 
times to the other, as her mood and as variety may demand, satisfying 
the alternate longing of the human soul for truth and poetry. 

In The Hague Silvio is amazed that so small a country could 
produce such a swarm of great artists: Cuyp, Van Ostade, Terburg, 
Rembrandt, Van der Helst, Gerard Dow, Berghem, Ruysdael, Paul 
Poter, Steen, Van der Neer, Hobbema, Van de Velde and the 
Wouvermans. They painted only what was around them, because 
they were not troubled by any ideal. They did not dream; they copied 
what was put before them, they reproduced without distinction what 
was pretty and what was ugly, and perhaps more frequently the latter. 
That was Silvio’s first dream: to take a definite region in Spain and 
depict it with energy and truthfulness. 

In Bruges Silvio admits his conversion to Catholicism, in art of 
course, and he abjures Protestant painting, whether genre, civic, na- 
tional, or anecdotal in character. In a word, it is clear that under 
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the influence of his Swedish friend, Nils Limsoe, he has become a 
devotee of Pre-Raphaelite art. He now despises himself for his 
former ideals, for his previous longing to paint a picture of the 
potato harvest in Galicia. He writes: 

I despise myself, | despise myself, | have sinned, I have sinned! .... Now let 
slender virgins come, let paladins come and a renascence of feeling very near its 
source, and aristocratic and medieval romanticism! Yes, my lady, all this means 
that I am gradually becoming a romanticist, for springs are welling within me 
of which I did not know. If perchance I began to work two years ago in Madrid, 
with the spirit of a brutal faun in my body, guiding my inexperienced hand, oh, 


ah! It was nothing! 1 was mistaken in my vocation. 


This is a ery far remote from the crude notions or rude realism that 
hitherto animated him; it is indicative of the spiritual as well as the 
artistic reaction that is taking possession of his soul. 

It would be interesting to review the stages traversed by Silvio 
in his artistic if not spiritual regeneration under the guidance of his 
friend Limsoe, but consideration of it must be limited here to a few 
of the principles and truths in art that he comes to appreciate. He 
now sees that art may be elevated and poetic, that it may eschew 
petty, outrageous, and impure things, that an artist may have respect 
for the dignity of his art, that it may be a fervid cult, even of the 
beauty of mysticism, that one may paint in a tender, saintly manner, 
that art may be saintly and elegant at once. Proof of corruption in 
the art that follows Raphael and Rubens is seen in Dutch painting 
that presents coarse and clownish people, men dissecting a corpse, or 
vomiting wine. 

Limsoe urges that to enter the lists of Pre-Raphaelitism one must 
have conscience, humility, daily communion; one must be pure and 
beautiful at heart. So Burne-Jones revived the age of chivalry, the 
dream of humanity with wings. What feeling, what piety, what 
nobility! What loftiness hidden in this painting that is so delicate! 
Above all, what variety! Holman Hunt is more religious (although 
all are religious, and one cannot be a great artist of the ideal without 
religiousness ) ; Rosetti is a charming poet with Catholic imagination, 
and he has something of the illumination and of the loving gift of the 
primitive Franciscan artists. 

A current like that of Pre-Raphaelitism produced the inspiration 
of ineffable Wagner. In art worthy of the name, in art that does not 
nauseate, there is religiousness only; religiousness, knight errantry, 
the soul in search of Heaven. The last word in art, as in love, is 
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ecstacy (1.e., rapture, poetic frenzy). ... . Let the Maelstrom swal- 
low up the descendants of Flaubert and the representations of so- 
called reason. . . . . Such are the ideas advocated with compelling 
force by Limsoe. 

In Bruges Silvio is made acquainted with the work of Memling. 
He now realizes that Limsoe has completely converted him. With 
nausea and disgust he recalls Dutch painters with their gluttonous 
women, their brawls, and festivities, their fairs and wineshops ; 
burgesses bedecked in gala attire, their realism, their tremendous 
truthfulness. Silvio’s soul now asks for something else, and this 
something else is Memling. What details, what flowering out of 
feeling, what a chivalry romance is The Shrine of Saint Ursula! He 
cannot tell whether it reveals a devout dreamer or a poet with the 
heart of a child. Silvio now understands that art may associate 
religion and chivalry ; and religion may be saved by means of art from 
the impure touches of the multitude. In the figures of Saint Cath- 
erine and of Saint Barbara as seen in the Marriage of Saint Cath- 
crine he discovers the artist’s firm resolution to devote his brush only 
to things that are beautiful, illustrious, rich in form and material ; to 
reproduce only faces that have been redeemed from human misery, 
virgins that are queens or empresses, under whose feet the miry 
waves of impurity, bestiality, and violence cannot stir. 

Limsoe on looking at Saint Catherine and Saint Barbara remarks 
to Silvio: 
See what saints those two are! Selected, eh? Do not think that they are here 
by chance. They are the two sainted, holy philosophers who disdained the low 
material things in paganism and embraced Christianity for love of purity, but 
without renouncing their artistic elegance, without ever mingling with coarse 
ascetics. Saint Barbara in her tower and Saint Catherine in her palace may be 
imagined, reading a treatise on psychology, crowned with pearls, veiled in gauze, 
with hands as much like lilies as those that you see here, Saint Catherine's ; those 


that she extends for the Celestial Spouse’s ring, hands that are the perfection of 
beauty in a thing already so beautiful as a woman's beautiful hand! 


At this point Silvio bursts into vehement denunciation of his former 
crude ideals. 


Limsoe’s final charge to Silvio contains these words: 


Remember that beauty is the depth and the refinement of feeling, and that the 
flower of beauty is... . ecstasy. Do not debase your brush, do not besmirch 
your thought; be chaste, be simple, turn to the art of the Fifteenth Century 
artists; and if you wish to be free, come and live here with Memling and Van 
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Eyck, keeping your dignity, flying from art and renouncing it if it is to serve 
in reproducing sensations common to man and to the hog! Do not allow your- 
self to be attracted by the bait of nature. Nature does not exist, we create it; 
Nature is only worthy of attracting our gaze in the mystic hour of communion 
with the supernatural, when it is caressed by the breath of the spirit. Nature! 
I would say that it is the great corpse of Paradise, and the swarming worms 
of sensualism lend the appearance of life to the vast body. 


So Limsoe discoursed until they parted at dawn, forever, agreeing 
never to write each other any letters in order that their friendship 
might not grow cold amid protestations and lies. 

That afternoon Silvio bids eternal adieu to those enchanting gar- 
dens of art, to Rembrandt the enigmatic, to Franz Hals the master 
of secrets, to Rubens the imperial, to Memling the celestial, and all 
their work. The man who is going to recross the French border is 
not the same as he who passed it in the direction of Brussels two 
weeks before. 

It seems unquestionable to me that Emilia Pardo Bazan has em- 
bodied much of her own experience with naturalism in literary art 
in the process of conversion that goes on in Silvio’s heart in his con- 
version from naturalism in painting to Pre-Raphaelitism. Not that it 
is all to be taken literally. Goethe once remarked to Eckermann that 
everything that he put in his novel Die Wahlverwandtschaften 
(Elective Affinities) had been experienced by him, but nothing 
exactly as it has been experienced by him (Conversations with Ecker- 
mann, Feb. 17, 1830); so I think we may assume that much truth, 
but not all the truth, is to be found in the evolution of Silvio’s aesthe- 
tic notions as representing her own. I think that Emilia Pardo Bazan 
all her life long was more or less consistent in her love for amplified 
naturalism as she interpreted it, but that she was no less a devotee of 
things spiritual, elevated, ideal, and divine, that she recognized the 
true realm and importance of things ideal in our existence, in a word 
that the world of dreams, of ideals, of aspirations, is in a sense as 
natural and as much a part of life, as real as the so-called world of 
actuality. Passages from her prologues demonstrate that she was 
convinced at an early period in her career of the blindness of Zola 
and such naturalists as he to the beautiful things in life, to the lofty, 
spiritual idealism of which man is capable, to the exquisite, nay, even 
ecstatic emotions and aspirations of the human heart, to religious 
exaltation; and she condemned explicitly Zola’s determinism, ob- 
scenity and excesses. 
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All her life long Pardo Bazan was a lover of truth, not merely of 
truth as presented in the homely and seamy sides of earthly existence, 
in its sorrows and in its sufferings, in its drab and dreary monotony, 
in its hardships, trials, and disappointments, in its disillusions and de- 
feats, even in its ugliest features; but she strove with consistency 
and steadfastness to portray with equal verity all the loveliness and 
beauty that we see and that we dream, the glories of the physical and 
of the spiritual world as well, of the actual and of the ideal. The 
beautiful world of our imagination and of spiritual and religious 
aspirations is faithfully revealed by her, and so she gives us both 
sides of the picture of life, and satisfies the longing in our soul for 
something more than pessimistic delineations of the crudest facts 
about us, found sometimes in her books. 

One of the best things about her work is the just appreciation 
that she shows of the part played by religion in man’s life, of its 
power to elevate, even to reform, to comfort and console the suffer- 
ing and the dying, to keep us from the pitfalls and temptations every- 
where, to soften and subdue the most rebellious and the fiercest souls. 
Pardo Bazan was all her life long a communicant of the Roman 
Catholic church. She was faithful in her adherence to enlightened 
religion ; she was as frank in her acceptance of religious truth as she 
was open to the facts of science and of history. A more sincere 
seeker after all that is true and good, a more unprejudiced and honest 
observer, one freer from all bias and inclination to distort, or one 
more genuinely sympathetic in dealing with man’s frailty, is hard to 
find. Truly Catholic in her feeling and in her training, in the whole 
acceptance of the word, she understood and hence she pardoned the 
frailty of man. Her sympathy was broad and just and was extended 
to all, or nearly all mankind. 

Silvio Lago’s conversion is not merely one from crude naturalism 
to the ethereal and celestial ideals of Pre-Raphaelitism, with all its 
chivalry and romanticism ; but it is also one that takes him finally out 
of skepticism and indifference, out of material longing for glory and 
for fame, and compels him in the end, when consumption has 
wrought its frightful havoc with his body and with his aspirations, 
to seek the only hope and comfort that remains to such as he, the 
consolation that religion alone can give in the terrible hours of a 
lingering and painful death. 

This book reveals in no uncertain terms the author’s aesthetic and 
religious creeds, and so it has a value that is great; for it is not 
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merely a comprehensive view of a large and interesting section of 
society ; it points a way for noble aspirations, in the realm of art as 
well as in the realm of faith. In La quimera Emilia Pardo Bazan 
draws the sum of her experience in art, religion, and in life. It should 
have been her swan-song; it is fraught with meaning from the first 
word to the last. 


C. C. GLASCOCK 


Unversity oF TEXAS 

















BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE' 


We gather here today for our ninth annual meeting with pleasure, 
as always, in the renewing of old and tried friendships and with the 
firm intention, as always, of dedicating ourselves anew to the task of 
improving and making more effective the teaching of Spanish in the 
United States. We have reason for much quiet satisfaction in the 
position of Spanish throughout the country. In the colleges and 
universities we find that more and more our students are going on 
to advanced courses and to graduate studies in Spanish. A com- 
parison of the courses in Spanish offered by any representative group 
of higher institutions fifteen or twenty years ago with those offered 
by the same group today will demonstrate this fact. In the secondary 
schools the enrolment in Spanish, in spite of the prognostications of 
some of our dearest enemies, has stood up most wholesomely, though 
in some places the number of Spanish students has been reduced 
somewhat—too often, | fear, as a result of arbitrary administrative 
restrictions. In general we may face the future with confidence ; the 
value and place of Spanish in American education is firmly estab- 
lished, and its condition today is gratifyingly sound in nearly every 
particular. 

With little to fear from without-——if present indications are re- 
liable—it behooves us to continue our efforts to improve conditions 
within. Such efforts have been characteristic of the history of this 
association ever since its foundation and I hope will always constitute 
its chief function and its primary purpose. Let me offer some con- 
crete suggestions as to definite channels which those efforts may 
follow. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


One of the greatest drawbacks of American teachers of modern 
foreign languages—and this applies to teachers of all the languages 
commonly taught—-is their comparative lack of foreign travel and 
study. I think that most of us realize this, despite the great improve- 
ment that has undoubtedly taken place in this respect in recent years. 
The time has now come, | am convinced, when we should undertake 
a definite and steady campaign for extension of opportunities in this 
regard. All of us must have realized how much more difficult it is 





1 An address delivered before the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish at Columbus, Ohio, December 28, 1925. 
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for an American teacher of Spanish to obtain this invaluable foreign 
experience than for, say, a German teacher of French, or a French 
teacher of Spanish, because of the time and expense involved—not to 
mention the unsympathetic attitude of administrators. The situation 
is capable of marked improvement, and I would venture to suggest 
the concentration of our efforts, by some means to be worked out after 
proper study, in these three directions: 

1. Adequate provision by municipalities and other public educa- 
tional units of subsidies for teachers of foreign languages who are 
ambitious enough to wish to travel and study abroad. These may 
take the form of leaves of absence with full, or even half, pay; or of 
a loan fund available under proper restrictions to defray living ex- 
penses during such absence, repayment to be made out of subsequent 
salary during a term of three to five years; or of a definite system of 
salary increases and promotions based upon such travel and study ; 
or of all of these combined. [ am aware of course that some of these 
provisions are already in effect in some places. I believe that we 
should try to secure their general adoption. 

2. Provision, where not already existent, of a definite system of 
sabbatical years, likewise with full or half pay, for college teachers 
of foreign languages who wish to travel and study abroad. Action 
might well be taken to this end by appropriate resolution of this asso- 
ciation, freely published and sent to all university administrators, as 
well as through the Modern Language Association of America, the 
American Council on Education, the various accrediting agencies, 
and last, but not least, the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 

3. Establishment by this association of a revolving loan fund un- 
der the management of semi-permanent trustees, whereby superior 
teachers of Spanish in schools or colleges might be enabled to obtain 
the benefits of foreign travel, repayments to be made over a term of 
three to five years and payment to be secured by properly executed 
notes. I believe that such a fund would appeal to persons of means 
as well as to those in ordinary circumstances as a wise means of doing 
a genuine service to education, and I am confident that it could be 
raised without much difficulty. Certainly its benefits would be in- 
creasingly felt. 


None of these suggestions, of course, is possible of fulfillment by 
isolated personal efforts. All would require a concentration of ac- 
tivities possible only through such an organization as this. 
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I can not leave the discussion of foreign travel without reference 
to one aspect of this question about which I feel in duty bound to 
speak. I refer to the conduct of summer trips for students or teachers 
of Spanish by persons who are not fitted by experience, or tempera- 
ment, or financial responsibility to undertake their direction. We 
have had some distressing experiences of this sort, in which teachers 
of Spanish have been the victims of non-fulfillment of promises if not 
of misrepresentation or worse, and have suffered not only financial 
loss but also keen disappointment and disillusionment. In one case 
that has come to my attention there appears to have been actual em- 
bezzlement of funds. 

Drastic action should be taken by this association, possibly in con- 
junction with other agencies, to prevent such occurrences. I would 
suggest the publication at proper intervals of a “white list” of recom- 
mended tours and conductors, so that all our members, as well as other 
persons concerned, may be informed. By this means teachers and 
students who undertake such trips would have some assurance that 
promises made were likely to be carried out. The association, I be- 
lieve, has a duty to its members and to the orderly development of 
Spanish teaching in this regard which it cannot longer shirk. 


RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN TEACHERS 


| approach my next topic with great hesitation. It concerns our 
attitude toward the “native” teachers of Spanish. No one has a 
greater respect for our friends the native teachers than I, and I value 
my long friendship with many of our Spanish and Spanish-American 
friends as one of the finest privileges of life. We all must recognize, 
however, that in some cases unfortunately—and this is true of 
teachers of French and German as well as of Spanish—the native 
teacher of foreign languages has had little to commend him except 
the mere accident of birth in a foreign country. Such cases are not 
frequent enough to be a menace, but still they do occur. Sometimes 
the person is neither a natural nor a trained teacher ; sometimes he is 
temperamentally unfit; occasionally he is a most unfortunate repre- 
sentative of his race and country in the eyes of American students. 
In still rarer cases he is guilty of the unpardonable fault of constantly 
criticizing or even ridiculing American institutions, American ways, 
American intelligence, American civilization. The foreign-born 
teacher would best leave such comments to others. 
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This may be a minor evil, but it is a real one. All too often we 
Americans are at fault—we have not spoken frankly enough of the 
obligations of a teacher of American youth. I believe that we can 
not overemphasize the clearcut statement made some five years ago 
by our first president, Lawrence A. Wilkins, when he declared in an 
address to a modern language association : 

All attempts to improve our teaching [of modern foreign languages] 
should have, as their one supreme intent, not the making of Frenchmen, or 
Spaniards, or Spanish-Americans, but the making of sturdy, competent citizens 
of the United States. 

We are not the only ones at fault, however; educational adminis- 
trators and boards of education must likewise admit their guilt. The 
touching belief of some superintendents, or appointive boards—or 
even college deans !—that any Frenchman can teach French, or any 
Spaniard, Spanish, has sometimes led to grave mistakes in appoint- 
ments. The foreign-born teacher naturally should know his native 
language far better than most American-born teachers ; but it is im- 
portant, I believe, that he should also be able to show that he can 
teach it. 

In the case of French, progress has been made in the accrediting 
of young French men and women who wish to teach their native 
language in American institutions. According to reports the system 
has been most successful. 1 would suggest the establishment of a 
personnel bureau under the auspices of this association, to which 
young Spaniards or Spanish-Americans wishing to teach Spanish 
here might submit their credentials—if possible, before coming to the 
United States. Such a bureau, under the direction of a committee of 
the highest standing, would be of the greatest value to appointive 
officers and appointees alike. It would keep records of those native 
teachers already with us, so that appointing agencies would have 
authoritative and frank information upon which to act, and it would 
maintain a list of vacancies for the service of such teachers as well 
as of new arrivals. 

No properly prepared Spanish or Spanish-American teacher, com- 
ing to this country with the definite intention of teaching Spanish as 
a career, not as a mere stop-gap or even as a last resort, could pos- 
sibly suffer as the result of the activities of such a bureau. On the 
contrary such teachers would benefit by having access at once to 
desirable positions as well as by the elimination of those rare “misfits” 
who are a handicap alike to them and to us. 
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In this connection it seems apropos to call attention to a well- 
defined movement to restrict or even entirely to prevent the employ- 
ment of foreign teachers in American schools. We know of course 
that the policy in the past has been much more liberal in the United 
States than in many foreign countries, where the foreign teacher is 
either not permitted to teach at all, or is subject to a time limitation. 
It is a question how long this liberal American attitude will prevail. 
In a paper before this association in 1919, speaking of the objection- 
able activities of some German teachers, I said: 

The mistakes of the past will never be repeated. Never again will an 
attempt to deprive American children of their English language-consciousness 
attain the degree of success that it attained with German. Henceforth the 
American people mean to insist that no foreigner be allowed to teach American 
children unless he has shown a genuine intention of becoming a thorough- 
going, bona fide American citizen, and has given satisfactory evidence of a 


proper respect for the American nationality and for the English language, its 
strongest support and its most essential characteristic. 


This was no idle prophecy. The Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has recently taken action to this effect. Speaking 
editorially of the new policy the Vashington Post says: 


“CITIZENS AS TEACHERS” 


Complete Americanization of the teaching staff of the public schools of 
Washington can not begin too soon. The action of the board of education 
Wednesday in response to the suggestion of Superintendent Ballou, forbidding 
employment, in the future, of teachers who are not citizens, or who have not 
taken the necessary steps to become citizens, is to be commended. At the same 
time it reveals a situation that was not generally known and which should never 
have been permitted to exist. 

The proper education of the youth of this city depends largely upon the 
personnel of the instructors. .... Loyalty to the public school system of this 
country on the part of those who persistently fail or refuse to become citizens 
may well be questioned. It is understood that the new order does not apply to 
aliens now teaching in the schools. To dismiss such teachers might work a 
hardship, but they should be required to take out their citizenship papers within 
a stipulated time or retire from the service. The system under which univer- 
sities exchange members of their faculties with foreign educational systems is 
not desirable in the public school system 


ee oe 


Undoubtedly similar regulations already exist or will eventually 
be adopted in most teaching centers. No foreign-born teacher who 
expects to remain here more than a year or two should find this policy 
objectionable. Fortunately most of our native teachers, I believe, 
have already met these requirements—certainly our most desirable 
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ones in many cases that have come to my knowledge have. Colleges 
and universities, of course, will never be hampered in the acquisition 
of desirable foreign-born teachers ; but I doubt whether any depart- 
mental head would be inclined to recommend the retention on his 
staff of very many native teachers who have lived for years in this 
country without manifesting any intention of becoming citizens. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


The success of the well-organized system of publicity developed 
by the teachers of Latin suggests my next proposal—the maintenance 
of a bureau under the auspices of the association to disseminate in- 
formation through the press and otherwise about Spanish literature, 
history, and general culture. This suggestion is based on a recent 
experience. In the early part of the present year I wrote a brief 
communication to the New York Times on “The Black Legend of 
Spain.” The Journal of Education later reprinted it. At last reports 
the copies of that issue were absolutely exhausted, and calls still come 
occasionally for copies which cannot be supplied. Spanish teachers 
everywhere are anxious to have material which may be used in meet- 
ing the attacks on Spanish that occur sporadically all over the coun- 
try. lf my hurried and sketchy article could arouse such interest, 
I am sure that more carefully prepared and exhaustive articles 
would be in constant demand. The excellent pamphlet published 
under the auspices of the association on “The Value and Place of 
Spanish in American Education” should be available in every news- 
paper office in the country, and we should organize also a press 
service to prepare brief notices of events of interest to Spanish 
teachers, such as: the centenaries of great writers and artists; the 
award to American Hispanists and to Spanish scholars of academic 
distinctions; the appearance of new and significant books dealing 
with Spanish art, letters, and culture; the progress of Hispanic 
studies here and abroad. A short time ago the newspapers were full 
of the experiments with the Cierva helicopter ; how many Americans 
realized that this device was the invention of a Spanish scientist ? 
How many have ever heard of Dr. Santiago Ramon y Cajal? How 
many know that Rafael Altamira is a member of the International 
Court of Justice? There are many such items, indicative of the 
present progress of Spanish and Spanish-American civilization, that 
might well obtain a little of the space in our newspapers now devoted 
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to the latest crime or the silly vaporings of some moving-picture 
“star” on philosophy, art, and life. Editors will print such material 
if it is properly prepared and can be considered as having news 
interest. Our papers are full of pictures of Spanish shawls, Spanish 
mantillas, and Spanish combs; our furniture galleries, of Spanish 
antiques; our art magazines, of reproductions of Spanish fine and 
applied arts and Spanish architecture. An architect friend of mine 
recently boasted that he had induced a Baptist congregation to build 
a new church in pure Spanish mission style. I believe we could 
easily supplement this evidence with articles and news notes dealing 
with Spanish culture of a less purely visual sort. A central bureau 
could do this work effectively, and if conducted by a committee of 
this association its expenses would be limited to the cost of stationery, 
mimeographing and mailing expense. I believe that there are a hun- 
dred or two hundred friends of Spanish throughout the country who 
would each give five dollars annually for the support of such an 
undertaking ; and I am ready to prove my faith. 

Another activity of such a bureau might well be the challenging 
of misstatements about Spanish, many of which now pass unques- 
tioned because of the modesty, or timidity, or lack of information, of 
friends of Spanish. This subject, however, is of such importance and 
interest that I shall treat it under a separate heading. 


“HIT-AND-RUN” ATTACKS ON SPANISH 


lor years certain opponents of Spanish, for reasons best known 
to themselves, have been delivering “hit-and-run” attacks on Spanish. 
I use this term because these attacks are usually not delivered to an 
audience in which the speaker believes he may be answered by some- 
one with information on the subject—if indeed, he remains long 
enough after delivering the attack to permit of an answer! A case of 
this sort has come to my attention in the last few weeks in a letter 


from one of the sanest, most unexcitable persons I know, a member 
of this association. Let me quote: 


At a meeting of the modern language teachers of the southern district of 
New York State, Dr. William R. Price, State Inspector of Modern Languages, 
was the only speaker. In the course of his talk he went out of his way to 
disparage the teaching of Spanish with such remarks as these: 

“In how many high schools of our state do the pupils take two years of 
French and two years of Spanish. Why Spanish? Why not Hottentot? Why 
not Choctaw? Why not Italian—from which through the Renaissance we de- 
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rive our culture? .... Heaven knows how it [Spanish] got in—but we have 
it! And Heaven knows how long it will stay!” 

Dr. Price had to leave immediately after his talk, so that there was no 
opportunity to show him the injustice of his statements. 

It seems to me that a man who is paid to inspect impartially the teaching 
of the various languages has no right to go about the state spreading such 
warped views as these... .. It is, I think, a safe inference that what he did 
here he has done elsewhere, and that the undiscerning school superintendents 
who may have listened to him may have taken their cue from him to drop 
Spanish from the curriculum of the smaller high schools of the state. At least 
that is what is being done more and more... . . You know I have never been 
rabid on the subject of Spanish, but it does gall me to hear people who ought 
to know better display such an utter lack of understanding of its value 


Goethe says that “nothing is more dangerous than active ignor- 
ance.” Dr. Price has been active in this respect too long. I hope that 
this association will pass before it adjourns a resolution of protest 
against Dr. Price’s unfair attacks on Spanish. 

Another “hit-and-runner” is Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, a professor 
in the Teachers College of Columbia University. Because of the ex- 
cellent reputation of the institution which he represents, Dr. Briggs’s 
attacks may carry weight with many school administrators. My first 
acquaintance with the activities of this gentleman came three years 
ago, when in an address before the Federal Schoolmen’s Club at 
Washington on “The Prognosis of Foreign Language Abilities,” he 
launched into an attack on Spanish, which he called “the biggest gold 
brick in American education.” His arguments seemed to be that 
Spanish had no commercial importance ; that its culture was of little 
value; that most of its contemporary literature was immoral. He 
alleged that he would naturally be sympathetic toward Spanish “be- 
cause he had married into a Spanish-American family.” His hearers 
thought, as most people would, that Mrs. Briggs (I must apologize 
to her for bringing her into the discussion, but her husband did it 
first) was of Spanish blood. Such was—and is—not the case; Mr. 
sriggs, by “marrying into a Spanish-American family” meant that 
he had married into an American family that had spent some years 
in Spanish-America! He so stated upon inquiry. I leave it to my 
hearers as to the interpretation to put upon such a peculiar use of 
the term. | challenged Dr. Briggs to repeat his remarks before the 
Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, 
where he read the same paper shortly thereafter. He did not do so. 
Ile did print a much-modified statement of the same tenor in School 
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and Society for December 27, 1924. His remarks on the commercial 
value of Spanish were answered by two business men, Mr. Chauncey 
D. Snow, manager of the foreign trade department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and Mr. Charles L. Chandler of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia—without rejoinder 
by Mr. Briggs. Professor Owen in a recent issue of Hispania has 
referred to the ignorance displayed by Mr. Briggs in his communi- 
cation; Mr. Chandler characterizes his remarks as “ridiculous.” The 
point is this: Uninformed readers and hearers have no criterion by 
which such misinformation may be checked up and judged. It is our 
duty to provide it. We can no longer “pussyfoot” on these matters. 
We must answer such attacks, or get others who are better qualified 
to answer them, whenever we can. Of course it will be difficult to 
get the authors of them to abandon their pressing engagements long 
enough to be called to account for their “Hottentot and Choctaw” 
comparisons, but at least their statements can be answered in print. 

| have already talked too long, but when | get on this subject I 
find it difficult to provide myself with adequate terminal facilities. 
I ask your pardon if you have found my remarks dull and tiresome. 
“Talking shop” is always a pleasure, even if listening to shop-talk 
is not an unmixed blessing. At any rate, | thank you for your 
courtesy. 


Henry GrRATTAN DOYLE 
GeorRGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 











LA ENSENANZA DEL ESPANOL EN LOS 
ESTADOS UNIDOS' 


Durante el periodo de regularizacion, que siempre sigue a toda 
guerra internacional, ocurren numerosos y ¢ompletos cambios que 
afectan en general a todas las naciones, en detrimento de unas y en 
beneficio de otras. 

Antes del ultimo y tremendo conflicto de 1914-1918, el espanol 
era casi totalmente desconocido y su ensefianza era muy reducida 
en las escuelas superiores; pero desde entonces a esta fecha se ha 
notado un gran incremento en la organizacion de catedras de espanol 
en casi todas las escuelas de la reptblica sean estas superiores, 
nocturnas, publicas o privadas, asi como también en los Colegios de 
las Universidades. Este crecimiento ha traido como consecuencia 
una gran demanda de libros y maestros, los que en realidad resultaron 
escasos, dando lugar a que instructores improvisados y sin ningtin 
conocimiento del arte de ensefar, fueran Ilamados a Ilenar las dife- 
rentes vacantes producidas. Felizmente hoy dia, podemos decir que 
esta situacion esta salvada; pues los Boards of Education (“Direc- 
torios”) imponiéndose de esta deficiencia, han remplazado con in- 
structores competentes los que, como era de esperar se han hecho 
cargo de la situacién dando resultados muy satisfactorios, dedicando 
sus esfuerzos y conocimientos a la ensefianza del espafiol a hombres 
y mujeres de mafiana, para asegurar su porvenir, en el que esta 
cifrado el futuro de la patria. 

Debemos tener en cuenta que desgraciadamente existen un sin- 
numero de escuelas clandestinas, formadas por inescrupulosas_ per- 
sonas que sin otro fin mas que el de acaparar dinero, hacen necias 
ofertas como las de ensefnar el espanol en veinte lecciones o en el 
término de tres meses. Es inutil decir que los alumnos que toman 
estos cursos ven sus aspiraciones frustradas; pues después del 
término estipulado, no sabran mas que unas cuantas palabras con 
una pronunciacion pobre y viciosa. Deberia ejercerse una vigilancia 
estricta sobre estas instituciones y si posible fuera, someterlas a un 
programa racional y correcto. 

La importancia del espaol no es tan solo de indole literario, sino 
que también se relaciona con la vida econdmica de los paises bajo 
el punto de vista comercial. Manifiestas estan en nuestros dias 


1 Conferencia leida en la “High School Conference” de la Universidad de 
Illinois. 
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la funestas consecuencias de la gran Guerra Mundial, que ha privado 
a los Estados Unidos de incrementar sus relaciones comerciales con 
el Viejo Mundo, dando lugar a que las naciones de la América del 
Sur vengan a remplazar a los antiguos consumidores y productores. 
Diez y seis 0 mas naciones con una poblacién de mas de cien millones 
de habitantes de habla espafiola y con recursos econdmicos de asom- 
brosa cuantia, constituyen hoy dia un gran factor econdmico del 
comercio mundial. ;Quién o cual de las naciones es la llamada a 
intercambiar sus relaciones comerciales con las republicas del sur? 
Es Francia o Inglaterra, el Japon o Alemania? ;O son los Estados 
Unidos? La respuesta es muy sencilla si se tiene en cuenta que las 
republicas del sur quieren, como sus hermanos del norte, seguir 
exactamente la doctrina enunciada por aquel eminente patriota, que 
en los momentos mas culminantes de civismo y para protejernos de la 
intromisiOn extrangera dijo: “; América para los americanos !” 

Ahora bien, si queremos obtener los mejores resultados, debe- 
riamos tener en cuenta que uno de los puntos mas importantes, la 
base primordial, la piedra fundamental donde descansa el porvenir 
de esta y aquellas republicas, es el conocimiento e intercambio de sus 
idiomas. La similaridad de conocimientos y la unidad del lenguaje 
forman los poderes contra la guerra, haciendo la paz mas duradera 
y el desarrollo y progreso mas eficientes. Un ejemplo de esto 
tenemos entre el Canada y los Estados Unidos. Todos sabemos que 
hay cientos de millas entre estos dos paises y que por mas de cien 
anos no han tenido hostilidades de ninguna naturaleza. Sin duda 
que esto se debe a muchas razones y motivos, pero el principal y 
primordial factor que ha contribuido a este bienestar ha sido, es y 
sera, la unidad de lenguaje. Esto mismo sucedera entre Estados 
Unidos y las republicas de la América Espafiola, siempre que los 
profesores y maestros de este pais sigamos un solo plan, una sola 
idea, un solo fin y es el de protegernos y proteger contra ese elemento 
extrangero que no sigue nuestras doctrinas ni nuestros ideales. 

Con este fin, a todos los estudiantes de castellano se les debe 
ensefiar juntamente con el idioma, la geografia de las republicas 
hispano-americanas, sus costumbres, necesidades, industrias, y co- 
mercio. Esto es de grande importancia para América, digo para 
nostros, ya que para ganar y conservar la confianza de las naciones 
del sur no solamente es necesario enviar embajadas que solo se 
ocupan de las aparentes relaciones diplomaticas y ligeramente de las 
comerciales, lo que hay que hacer, ya lo he dicho y lo repito, es 
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intercabiar ideas, conocerse, estudiarse intensamente, en una palabra 
—amarse. 

Kl espanol es un idioma que ha contribuido enormemente en las 
letras mundiales; el drama, la novela y la poesia han sido tratados 
extensamente ; sus escritores son muchos y algunos de fama mundial 
como Cervantes. Otros no tan famosos como éste como, Lope de 
Vega, Calderon de la Barca, Galdés, Benavente, Valle-Inclan, Perez 
Triana, y otros muchos. 

La musica espafiola ha dejado también sentir su influencia en 
todo el mundo y es asi que la podéis oir en cualquiera parte que 
vayais y aun los motivos de muchas de las peliculas, que hoy tienen 
mayor asceptacion en el publico, son generalmente de caracter espanol 
o hispano-americano. 

Os cito todo esto, no para hacer resaltar la preponderancia del 
espanol, sino para haceros ver que en cada uno de los tdpicos 
mencionados existe una fuente inagotable para la ensefanza del 
espahol. FE] maestro podria usarlos ventajosamente con la ayuda 
de un buen texto y a este respecto, cabe hacer notar que, los textos 
o métodos para la ensenanza del espafiol van mejorando dia a dia y 
van poniéndose al mismo parangon con los de otros idiomas que han 
venido ensenandose muy anteriormente y que por consiguiente han 
tenido mas tiempo para su perfeccionamiento, y hoy dia tenemos 
varios textos que son dignos de admirarse por su acertada distri- 
bucion de lecciones y metddico adelanto, asi como por la manera 
de guiar al maestro en sus tareas escolares y en fin, en su exquisito 
lenguaje. El estado experimental ya ha pasado y hoy vemos la 
competencia entre los mejores autores a los que no cito por que sé, 
que heriria la modestia de mas de alguno de los profesores que me 
escuchan, pues ellos contribuyen al perfeccionamiento del espafiol 
con patriotismo y talento. 

He notado en la practica que el maestro, por lo general usa su 
propio e individual método y naturalmente esto va en pro unas veces, 
y en contra otras del adelanto en. la ensefanza de la lengua. Me 
permitiré, sin embargo, recomendar a los maestros y profesores de 
castellano, poner mucha atencion en la ensefianza de la fonética de la 
lengua desde las primeras lecciones, en las que generalmente se 
ensena la pronunciacion de las vocales, consonantes, etc., ya que 
la fonética, especialmente en el espafiol, es como tan acertadamente 
dijo otro profesor “the backbone of the language.” 
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La clase debe estar rodeada, en todos sus aspectos, de una 
atmosfera completamente espafiola; cuadros, pinturas, libros folletos 
revistas, novelas, periddicos espafioles, deberan ser parte integrante 
del mobiliario. El fonografo es también de gran ayuda, pues es un 
instrumento de diversion muy instructivo, que siempre atrae la 
atencion de los alumnos y rompe la monotonia del estudio constante 
de una materia. Discos de canciones y recitaciones en espafol 
educaran el oido del alumno y la musica le ayudara a recorder mas 
facilmente lo que pudiera habérsele olvidado. 

La formacién de clubs o sociedades en las que solo se hable 
espafiol aunque solo sea entre los alumnos de una misma clase provoca 
la discusion, haciendo cambiar ideas e inventar frases. Jugar con 
las palabras es un medio muy adecuado para el desarrollo del cono- 
cimiento de un idioma. 

La correspondencia epistolar entre las diferentes sociedades de 
una misma ciudad o estado, hace que el alumno se interese en el 
idioma. Invitar a los alumnos mas adelantados a escribir y narrar 
sus impresiones sobre un tema cualquiera y si posible fuera alentarlos 
para escribir pequefias piezas para la escena, todo eso es de verdadero 
interés y despierta en el alumno el deseo de adquirir mas y mas 
conocimientos. 

Paseos al campo, visitas a las fabricas o museos, el asistir a los 
varios deportes que se cultivan para luego discutir en la clase o en el 
club haciendo notar los puntos que mas hayan llamado la atencidn, 
no usando en absoluto el inglés, son medios eficaces para la ensefianza 
del espanol. 

El espafiol necesita un serio estudio y una intensa aplicacion para 
poderlo dominar y es una idea muy errOnea la que muchos tienen 
de que es un idioma facil. Por supuesto que los que asi aseguran, 
nunca han tratado de estudiarlo gramaticalmente, pues es muy dificil 
llegar al dominio completo de los verbos y muy especialmente de 
aquellos que son irregulares o dificiles de comprender por estar 
sujetos a expresiones idiomaticas. 

El estudio de los verbos necesita una practica constante, tomando 
un determinado tiempo para su ejercicio, sea por medio de conju- 
gaciones, 0 saltando los tiempos y personas, 0 dandolos en inglés 
indicando solamente la persona, forma y tiempo del verbo. 

El dominio de una lengua slo se consigue con el continuo roce 
con gentes que lo hablen; asi pues que es de recomendar a los 
maestros de espanol, el viajar sea por Espafia o por la América 
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Espafola durante los meses de vacaciones. Con este objeto se 
podrian organizar grupos de profesores y alumnos avanzados para 
ir a visitar estos paises, llevando un profesor nativo para que les sirva 
de guia. si se podria visitar las principales organizaciones escolares 
de la América del Sur y hacer un estudio de sus difierentes universi- 
dades, entre las que existen algunas fundadas muchos amos atras, 
como la Universidad de San Marcos de Lima, que fué fundada en 
el ano 1551, y que es la mas antigua de América. 

Antes de terminar quiero hacer notar que la ensenanza del inglés 
en Sud América, es obligataria. Es decir que todo alumno que desee 
obtener su titulo escolar debera haber sido aprobado en inglés. Si en 
la América del Norte se observara este mismo meétodo para la 
ensefianza del espafiol seria de gran ayuda para estrechar las rela- 
ciones que nos unen con esos paises. 

Como dije anteriormente, todos los maestros debemos ser lo mas 
minuciosos en cuanto al estudio del texto que usemos. Estudiarlo 
minuciosamente antes de ponerlo en practica para no caer en contra- 
diciones que perjudican al alumno y desacreditan al maestro. 

Haced, queridos compafieros, que el interés por los paises de la 
América del Sur, nazca en cada estudiante y que vean en sus vecinos, 
no solo al amigo que desea intercambiar su comercio e ideas, sino al 
hermano que persigue los mismos ideales y sigue las mismas doc- 
trinas de la patria americana. 

Unidos los pueblos de la América formaran una valla infranqueable 
a la intromisiOn extranjera que no sigue los ideales y doctrinas de 
Monroe. 

Ustedes los del Norte constituis la fuerza, la iniciativa, conoci- 
miento y organizacion. Alla en el Sur tenéis vuestra hermana la 
America Espafiola, rebozante de riquezas inexplotadas. Unamos 
estos dos factores educando al nifio, estadosunidense para un entendi- 
miento con su hermano de Sur América, y habremos dado el paso 
mas grande en la civilizacion de los pueblos. 


MANUEL Sorta GALVARRO 
MaINeE Townsuip HicuH ScuHoor, 
Des PLarneEs, ILLINOIS 











COMMON LETTER ENDINGS IN SPANISH 


The Spanish language possesses such a variety of letter endings 
that the American student often finds himself at a loss as to which of 
these forms he should use in a given situation. We have gathered to- 
gether a number of endings used in Spanish which we hope will be 
sufficient for the ordinary needs of a foreigner. So far as endings for 
business letters are concerned, owing to the abundance of accessible 
manuals treating the subject, we have intentionally limited ourselves 
to those of most frequent application. The endings for letters of 
friendship, which are dealt with at greater length, are divided into 
two main classes, although the second class is essentially an adapta- 
tion of the first, the distinction being that the first is used with per- 
sons whom the writer of the letter would address as Usted, while the 
second class corresponds to the applications of the familiar form Ti. 
We have further divided the first class (forms with Usted) into two 
subdivisions, according to the degree of familiarity involved, with 
the understanding that neither of them connotes the relationship of 
greater intimacy implied by the forms used with 71. 

A number of the endings which we have listed below may be con- 
sidered as consisting of two parts, each of which may be used inde- 
pendently of the other, as well as jointly. Bracketed forms represent 
variants, whereas the words written in italics which we include within 
parentheses may be used by the writer in the place in which they are 
printed if he so desires. Many of the examples given are capable of 
almost infinite expansion or variation, and therefore we can hope to do 
no more than provide a few specimens which may serve as types. Gen- 
erally speaking, any of the abbreviated forms may be written in full, 


but the more formal the letter is, the fewer the abbreviations become. 
: —_— : : = ueda* de Ud. s.s.) 
1. A Dandole las gracias por anticipado a. so aaa 2) 
Le doy las gracias de antemano (aula 20) sie 
Agradeciendo [an object] (queda su attmo. y s.3.) 
Muy agradecido queda (de Ud. s.s.), or (su atto. s.), 
or (s.s.s.), or (su attmo. y s.s.) 
B.— Quedo* 

Me repito* ‘de Ud. s. atto. s.s. 
Me reitero* 


* Either the first or third person is permissible. When the third person is used, a comma 
is used to separate the ending from the signature; while a period is required when the first 
person is employed. 
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C.—But for the sake of brevity, and when there is no idea of 
thanking or gratitude implied, the forms in B may be used 
alone, and in this case the following endings may also be 
used (either alone or in conjunction with B) : 


Su attmo. (y s.s.) De Ud. atto. (y s.s.) 
S. s.s. De Ud. atentamente 
Su atto. (s.) Suyo attmo. (s.s.) 


(De Ud.) attmo. (y s.s.) 
Any of the forms above may be used in letters of friendship, and 
are, therefore, to be considered as forming part of our second division. 


Il. Forms with Ud. 
A.—Simple acquaintance without any familiarity implied : 
Saluda a Ud. atentamente su affmo. s.s.__) 
Quedo* suyo atto. s.s. 

Quedo* de Ud. (atentamente ) 
De Ud. sinceramente 


(q. e. s. m.) 
r(q. b. s. m.) 
(q.b.s. p.) [toa lady] 


Atentamente le saluda* y estrecha la mano (s.s.s.) 
B.—Familiarity but not intimacy : 


\ salud 
le desea J 


me le quiere) 


= cite . sumo )}. . _ {deseandole 
Espera* sus noticias con interés y 


mucho 


(que le abrasa) 
(que le da un abrazo) 
(y prosperidad), queda su buen amigo,4 (que le da - estrecho abrazo) 
| (que le estima) 
' (que le tiene en gran estimacion) 
( que le aprecta ) 
( (que le aprecia muchisino) 


, fmucho usto ei 
(Le aseguro* que) tendréf . {8 . en recibir sus (gratas) 
sumo placer J 


noticias. x 

at } Suyo affmo. 

(tener noticias de Ud. 

jrecibir noticias de 
Ud. 

saber de Ud. 

| que me ponga al cor- 

4 riente de todo lo 
nuevo. 

| (Suyo affmo. or any 

| equivalent expres- 
sion must be added 
here. ) 


es para mi un gran placer 


* . ‘ 
(Le aseguro* que a proporciona gran placer 








ITI. 
IV. 
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Espero me conteste (cuando queda). Sabe Ud. es su amigo de veras, 
Cordialmente (suyo), 
Suyo cordialmente, 
Cordialmente le saluda su affmo. amigo (4. ¢. s. mi.) 
Disponga como guste de su s.s. (q. ¢. s. m.) 
(de saludarle y de ofrecerse (s.5.5.) (q. ¢. Ss. m.) 
Tiene el agradod de ponerse a sus (gratas) Ordenes (s.s.s.) (q. ¢. s. m.) 
(de ponerse a su (entera) disposicion (s.5.s.) (q. e. s,m.) 
En espera de sus Ordenes queda su atto. y s.s. (q. b. s. m.) 
Su verdadero amigo que le profesa un gran afecto, 


: ; mucha +s 
Su buen amigo que le desea Hfeticidaa, 
la mar de 


Reciba a et abrazo de su (buen) amigo (q. é. s. m.) 
afectuoso 
Reciba un (fuerte) apreton de manos de su (buen) amigo, 
(soy* su affmo. amigo. 
| quedo* de Ud. su atto. s.s. 
Como siempre 4 me repito* a sus gratas Ordenes 
quedo* a su entera disposicion 
(su amigo de veras 


\ number of the forms used with Ud. may also be used with Tu. 


In conclusion, mention might be made of a few forms which can 
be used only for special cases, according to circumstances. It is 
needless to say that, in view of the almost infinite number of 
contingencies that may arise, we can do no more than attempt 
to indicate the manner in which these forms are coined to fit the 
particular situation. For example: 

1. Letter of application: 


Agradeciendo ee to que Ud. pueda acer por mi en 
encarecidamente 


este asunto, queda de Ud., etc. It goes without saying that the 
word agradeciendo may be replaced by any equivalent expression. 
Esperando que Ud. encuentre aceptables mis pretensiones, etc. 
2. Letter of congratulations : 
Reiterando mis sinceras felicitaciones, quedo de Ud., etc. 
3. Letter of condolence: 
Reiterando mi sentimiento de pena por tan ingrato suceso, me repito, 
como siempre, su buen amigo que le quiere (de veras). 


E. H. Tempiin 
A. D. AGUERREVERE 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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Juguete cémico por Atois RicHarp NyKt? 


PERSONAJES 


SANCHO PANZA Un FRAILE DoMINICO 

Ext Decano EL SECRETARIO 

La TAQUIGRAFA Dos PEritTos EN PsICOLoGia 
EL MExIcANO Ex “EVANGELISTA” 

Un VENDEDOR Dos PEONES 


Dos “PELoNAS” 


GENTE DEL PUEBLO, VENDEDORES DE FLORES, ETC. 


I 


SANCHO (repantigado en un sofa o en un sillén, dormido. De repente se 
oye una voz hueca, masteriosa): ;Sancho! ;Sancho! (Sancho se mueve, 
pero no se despierta. Otra vez se oye lavozs): jSancho! ; Sancho! ; Sancho! 
(Sancho abre los ojos.) {Dios mio! Mi amo me llama... No, no es 
posible... Fué un suefio... Mi amo muridé hace tantos afios...y mi 
rucio también... Dios los tenga en su santa gloria. (Se frota los ojos, 
bosteza, se desperesa.) {Qué vida, Dios mio! Este mundo no le deja a uno 
ni descansar, ni gozar de las cosas buenas . . . asi lo decia mi amo: 


Mis arreos son las armas, 
Mi descanso el pelear, 

Mi cama las duras peias, 
Mi dormir siempre velar. 


(Cuando trata de desperesarse de nuevo, se le cae un papel de una manga.) 
i Qué sera este demonche? (Lo recoge y lo contempla. La letra es grande, 
pero Sancho no se entera del contenido.) {Cosa mas extrafia! Soié con 
el amo y aqui me cae en la mano la ultima carta suya. {Qué bien que me 
acuerdo! Me dijo: Sancho hermano, guarda esta carta y no la abras hasta 
que oOigas mi voz llamandote en el suefio. Entonces haz lo que te mando 
en ella. Es mi ultimo deseo; prométeme que no faltaras en cumplirlo. Se lo 
prometi ... pobre amo... (Se queda meditabundo por un momento. Después 
vuelve a mirar la carta.) Bueno, aqui tengo la carta, pero ; voto a tal! :quién 
me la explica? Nunca fui aficionado a estos garabatos con que los licenciados 
engafian a la pobre gente—y mi padre, que Dios tenga en su santa gloria, me 
decia: Sancho, tu que naciste para tratar con burros, no te metas nunca con 
los profesores de retérica, porque en un abrir y cerrar de ojos te haran judio 
de un buen catélico que eres, y te trastornaran el juicio con sus gramaticas, 
verbos irregulares, sustantivos, subjuntivos y quién sabe qué... (Vuelve 
a oirse la voz de afuera): ;Sancho! ;Sancho! (Sancho comiensa a temblar.) 
; Alla voy, mi amo! [Dice esto con gran esfuerso, y, levantadndose, da algunos 
pasos hacia donde se oye la voz, pero no ve nada. Muy turbado, se rasca 


1Doy las mas expresivas gracias a mi buen amigo, el profesor Joaquin Ortega, por 
su amable ayuda en la revisién y correccién del manuscrito. 
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la cabesa y vuelve a sentarse.| Nadie aparece. Si seran duendes o trasgos .. . 
o quiza el espiritu de mi buen amo que quiere que cumpla su ultima 
voluntad. .. (Se oyen pasos acompasados y una vos que murmura;: “Alabado 
sea el Santisimo Sacramento, miserere mei, Domine, secundum magnam miseri- 
cordiam tuam. . .”’) 


SancuHo (algo asustado): {Un fraile dominico! ; El Santo Oficio! 

FRAILE [aparece en la escena, y continiia sus oraciones|: jAlabado sea 
el Santisimo Sacramento! 

SANCHO: Por siempre alabado sea. 

FRAILE: Qué tienes, hermano? ; Por qué tan triste? ; Estas enfermo? 
; Qué palido te has puesto! Pareces muerto. 

SANCHO (aparte): Es compasivo; aprovechemos la ocasi6n. (41 fraile) : 
Nada, santo padre, nada. Me siento muy bien. Solo me falta un doblén 
para ser feliz. 

FRAILE: 3; Tan grande es tu necesidad ? 

SANCHO: Si, santo padre, y ta podrias remediarla con tu sabiduria sin que 
nada te costara. 

FrRAILE: Di, hermano. 

SANCHO (le enseia el papel): En este pliego esta encerrado el secreto 
de mi porvenir, mi vida o mi muerte. Mi querido amo, el sin par caballero 
errante Don Quijote de la Mancha, me dejo este testamento. Yo en mi 
turbacién primera me lo meti er la manga, y se me olvid6 por completo. Hasta 
hoy, después de tantos alos, no cay6 en mis manos al despertarme de mi suefio, 
pero como no sé leer... y no tengo para pagar a un licenciado que me lo 
lea. . 

FrRAILE: Déjame verlo, hermano. | Toma el pliego y lee|: A mi querido 
escudero, Sancho Panza, el mas fiel de cuantos escuderos jamas pisaron la 
tierra. Por los grandes servicios que me prest6 durante nuestras nunca como 
debieran ser alabadas peregrinaciones y hazafias, le dejo mil monedas de oro 
en una cajita debajo del viejo sillon, para que vea que no soy un ingrato. Que 
ruegue constantemente por el descanso de mi alma [aqui Sancho interrumpe 
con un enfatico: “;Si, si!”|. Pero le encargo que resucite en el siglo veinte 
y recogiendo el dinero se vaya a una universidad norteamericana a estudiar 
psicologia, psicoanalisis, emociones del alma y teoria del amor, porque durante 
su vida did repetidas muestras de no comprender nada de estas ciencias divinas 
cuando me veia padecer por las leyes de caballeria errante y por mi amor 
a la sin par Dulcinea del Toboso. El dinero que le dejo le evitara la necesidad 
de trabajar de fogonero, de noche, y de mozo de restauran durante el dia, 
como hacen los estudiantes norteamericanos, y asi podra dedicarse exclusiva- 
mente a sus tareas universitarias. 

Sancuo: j; Valgame Dios! ;A ver si encuentro la cajita! [Mira debajo 
del sillén y la saca. Trata de abrirla y no puede, por estar cerrada con llave. 
Al fraile|: z Pero no dice nada de la Mave ? 

FraiLE: Si, hermano. Aqui se explica el secreto. Déjame verla. | Toma 
la cajita, mira la carta varias veces, y después de algin esfuerso logra abrir 
la cajita. Aparecen las monedas de oro.| 

SANCHO: ; Estoy sonando? 
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Fraite (entregandole la casita): No, querido Sancho. Estas despierto 
en pleno siglo veinte. Moriste hace trescientos aos y tu amo me mando hoy 
desde el paraiso en que dulcemente disiruta de la paz eterna, para que te 
resucitara y te encargara que cumplieses su voluntad. No te cieguen las 
pasiones ni te dejes vencer por las muchas tentaciones que la posesiOén de este 
vil metal engendra en el coraz6n de los mortales. ; Adids! [Sancho se queda 
atémito, contemplando al fraile y la cajita. El fraile, después de darle la 
bendicion, sale con paso lento, murmurando: “Miserere mei, Domine, secundum 
magnam misericordiam tuam. . .”’| 

Sancuo: No sé nada de Norte América, ni de sus universidades, pero 
si el amo me lo manda, voy aunque me cueste el pellejo. ; Alla voy, querido 
amo! [Sale, llevandose la cayita.} 


II 


[Una mesa. Alrededor de ella: El Secretario, el Decano, dos peritos en 
psicologia, una taquigrafa.| 

Drcano: Sefiores, tengo noticias muy lisonjeras que darles. Segun me 
dice nuestro infatigable Secretario, nuestra universidad ha alcanzado otro 
“record” deslumbrador. El afio pasado se han inscrito en nuestra clase de 
principiantes (subrayando las palabras) pos Mit alumnos de ambos sexos. 
Este aio, gracias a los estuerzos del departamento de psicologia y propaganda 
comercial, tenemos (subrayando) DOS MIL DOSCIENTOS VEINTITRES. Entre ellos 
hay chinos, japoneses, judios, indios, aztecas, toltecas, chichimecas. . . 

SECRETARIO (con papeles en la mano): Perdone usted que le interrumpa. 
Se me habia olvidado un alumno que esta esperando aiuera. Es espafiol. El 
primer espanol que jamas se esforzé en buscar la sabiduria en la fuente de 
nuestras aulas. Nuestro renombre se extiende hasta las aridas planicies de 
Castilla [mira los papeles], digo, la Mancha. 

1° Periro: Con permiso de usted, sefior, ;qué es la Mancha? 

2” Perito: Sera un pastel, o una especie de liquido para quitar manchas. 

Taqguicrara: No, sefiores, es una especie de helado. 

Decano (sonriendo, con aire de superioridad): Se equivocan ustedes. 
A mi me parece que es una ciudad de Egipto, cerca de Jerusalén. 

SECRETARIO (también con aire de superioridad pedantesca): No, senores. 
La Mancha es una parte de Castilla la Nueva, en Espaiia, quiero decir, en la 
peninsula ibérica; es la patria del ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote. 

1°" Periro: Si, si, si, ahora me acuerdo. Mi profesor de espafiol nos 
hablo un dia en clase de aquel loco personaje. 

2*° Perito: Que tenia un escudero muy soez, sandio y estupido. 

SECRETARIO: Precisamente. j;Qué buena memoria tienen ustedes! Ya 
se ve que son peritos en la materia. Pues lo raro del caso es que por lo visto 
un descendiente de aquel mismisimo escudero o quienquiera que fuese, desea 
cursar unas asignaturas en nuestro afamado plantel educativo. . . 

DecANo (interrumpe): Sin par en el mundo entero. . . 

Taguicrara (con voz chillona): ;Con el mejor equipo de futbol! 

SECRETARIO: Para no gastar mas palabras, hé aqui la solicitud de un tal 
Sancho Panza, natural del Toboso, de cincuenta afios de edad, que desea 
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someterse a las pruebas mentales y otros requisitos necesarios para poder 
cursar asignaturas en caballeria errante, amor divino, psicologia aplicada, 
etcétera. 

Decano: ;Y donde esta ahora? 

SEcrETARIO: Alla, detras de la puerta. 

Decano: Muy bien. [A la taquigrafa]: Haga usted el favor de decir 
a aquel individuo que esta detras de la puerta, que entre. [La taquigrafa va 
hacia la puerta y la abre. Entra Sancho. Cabello despeinado, con barba. Trae 
en las manos un cayado y un sombrero de campesino. La taquigrafa le empuja 
hacia adelante, como si fuese un burro.] 

TAQUiIGRAFA: j Por aca, sefior, por aca! 

SANCHO (algo medroso): Muy bien, muy bien, chicuela. [Todos le miran 
con aire de escrutinio.| Buenas tardes, sehores. (Aparte) ; Qué espanta- 
pajaros, Dios mio! 

SECRETARIO: ; Es usted el sefior don Sancho Panza, natural del Toboso, 
en la Mancha ? 

SancnHo: Servidor de ustedes. 

SEcRETARIO: Haga usted el favor de sentarse y contestar a las preguntas 
que le vamos a hacer. 

SANCHO: Si, sefor. [Se sienta con mucha cortedad.| 

Decano: Sefior Sancho Panza, ;en qué colegio de segunda ensefianza 
se educo usted? [Sancho le mira extranado.| 

SECRETARIO: Con su permiso, sefior Decano, el sefor Panza quiere entrar 
como alumno extraordinario. No tiene diplomas ni certificados, pero si buena 
voluntad y una sed insaciable de conocimientos modernos. 

SANCHO (animdndose): Eso es, eso es, dale mas fuerte. 

Decano: Si, si, si, ya caigo. ;Ha pagado usted los ciento cincuenta 
dolares de matricula? 

SancHo: Ya locreo. [Saca un par de monedas de oro.| 

SECRETARIO (aparte al Decano): Ese rustico parece poseer una mina 
en el Pert; no tiene mas que monedas de oro. 

Decano (muy complacido): Pues no faltaba mas. Sefior Panza, nos 
complace mucho que usted haya escogido nuestra universidad entre tantas otras 
como la fuente donde ha de beber su sabiduria; es la mejor del mundo entero. 
Pero antes de admitirle a nuestras aulas, los sefiores psicélogos le someteran 
a un pequefio examen, unas pruebas. . . 

SANCHO (se pone muy nervioso): ; Qué? ;Un “esame”? ; Unas pruebas ? 
Pues, sefiores, yo soy buen catdlico, bautizado y nunca me meti con herejes. 
No me metan en pruebas ni tormentos. . . 

[La taquigrafa rie. Los peritos se encogen de hombros.]} 
SECRETARIO: No se trata de pruebas corporales, sino puramente mentales. 
SancHo: Mentales ... iqué sera eso? 
1°" Perito: Parece bellaco o loco. 
2° Perito: Mas bien burlon. 

Decano: Sefores, hagan el favor de hacer al sefor Panza las preguntas 
del caso. [.4 la taquigrafa] Sefiorita, tome taquigraficamente todo lo que se diga. 
[A los peritos] El pobre manchego no esta muy fuerte en inglés, hay que darle 
un examen facil, puesto que tiene dinero. 
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1°' Perivo: Muy bien. |[.4 Sancho] Acérquese usted. Primero vamos a 
medirle el craneo. Es muy importante que separamos las medidas externas 
antes de medir el interior. Senor Hopkins, apunte usted. 

2° Perito:  Listo. 

1°' Pertro (midiendo la cabesa de Sancho): Veinticinco centimetros, 
largo; quince, alto; diez, ancho; capacidad ochocientos gramos. |Le da un 
golpe en la cabesa.| Suena a hueco, pero parece normal. Senor Hopkins, 
apunte usted. 

2" Perito:  Listo. 

1°’ Periro: Braquicéfalo, mezcla de celta eibero, solo uno por ciento de 
nordico, por lo demas mongoloide y bereber. 

SANCHO: j Qué bereber! Yo soy cristiano vicjo. 

1°" Pertro: Amigo, aqui no se trata de religion, sino de antropologia. 

SANCHO (aparte): Este parece cismatico. 

1°" Perito (a su companero): Ahora usted. 

2" Peritro (exraminando detenidamente la fisonomia de SANCHO): Nariz 
chata (al I’ Perito, gue no esta escuchando) : Apunte usted senor Brooks. 

le’ Perito (saca papel y lapiz): Listo. 

2‘ Prerito: Digo, nariz chata, ojos pequehos, distancia entre los ojos, 
14 centimetros—parece un raposo—frente baja, barba deprimida. 

Los Dos (con aire pedantesco): Senor Secretario, apunte la clasificacion 
de este sujeto (en vos alta, recalcando las cifras) : 52.36789. 

SECRETARIO: Lastima que sea tan poco. 

Decano: Los espanoles que tienen dinero generalmente son de esta clase. 

TAQUIGRAFA: Sera retebueno para el futbol. 

SEcRETARIO: Nonos interrumpa, senorita, con sus observaciones supérfluas. 

TAQUIGRAFA (con tono socarrén): Si, sefior. 

1°" Perito: Senor Secretario, ponga usted: El examen frenologico y 
antropolégico del sujeto Hamado Sancho Panza, que aparece en el registro 
bajo la cifra 2224, arroja una clasificacion cientitico-psicoldgica de 52.36789. 

SECRETARIO: Ya esta. 

2° Perito: Ahora vamos al examen matematico. Senor Panza, ; sabe 
usted contar ? 

Sancuo: Ya lo creo: las cuentas claras y el chocolate espeso. 

240 Periro: No gaste usted refranes ni bromas. Aqui se trata de un 
problema puramente psicoldgico. 

SANCHO (aparte): Este también parece cismatico. En vos alta): Si, 
senor, asi lo decia también mi abuela. 

2"° Periro: Queremos saber si usted sabe de cuentas. 

Sancuo: Cuentos si, pero cuentas, ;quién sabe? 

l*' Pertro: ;Cuantas monedas de cobre, niquel y plata se necesitan para 
completar la suma de cincuenta céntimos ? 

SANCHO: Pues, sefior, esto si que es dificil. Un comerciante gallego de 
al pormenor se lo diria a usted facilmente, pero como nunca he trabajado en 
una tienda de ultramarinos. 

1°. Pertro: Senor Hopkins, ponga usted cero. 

2” Perito: Ya esta. 

le’ Pertto (enseha a SANCHO un cartel con letras): Forme usted, en 
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veinte segundos, cuatro palabras con estas letras: n m och rr x ua. (Saca 
el reloy). 

SANCHO (sin vactlar un momento): Churro, charro, macho, mamarracho. 

1°’ Perrro: Senior Hopkins, ponga usted otro cero. Son dos ceros. 

2"" Periro: Esta usted servido. 

1°' Pertro (a Sancno): Ahora lea usted esta frase en diez segundos. 
(Le ensena un cartel en el cual esta escrito: géug se nu ogolécisp? Saca el 
reloy otra wes.) 

Sancno (con alegria): Pues, si. Esto es vascuense, y en castellano 
quiere decir, ;cuando vamos a comer ? 

1°. Pertro: Ponga usted el ultimo cero. Son tres ceros. 

(Los dos peritos se consultan un momento.) 

DecANO: Senores, ;cual es su decision detinitiva ? 

2" Pertro (mirando sus notas, lee): El susodicho aplicante Sancho 
Panza, numero 2224, después de un detenido examen psicolégico, frenolégico, 
antropologico, y matematico arroja las cifras siguientes. Capacidad mental: 
52.30789. Vivacidad mental: Cero. Observaciones generales: Cabeza dura, 
buena en grado superlativo para boxeo, futbol y otros deportes atléticos. 

TAQUIGRAFA: j Qué bueno! j; Estupendo! 

Dercano (a SANCHO): 2Se ha enterado usted ? 

SancHo: ;Si me he enterado! No entiendo ni una palabra de ese latin 
cismatico. Hablenme en castizo. 

SECRETARIO: Bueno, amigo, vamos a hablarle en castizo. (Pomposa- 
mente). En vista de las pruebas mentales a que acaba usted de someterse 
le declaramos totalmente incompetente para cursar asignaturas en esta uni- 
versidad. Le vamos a devolver su dinero, y le aconsejamos se busque otra 
conveniencia. 

Decano: Awtully sorry, my friend. 

Sancnuo: ;Usted zorro? Eso se le ve en la cara. Si, sefior, usted es 
muy zorro. [ueno, venga mi dinero. 

SECRETARIO (le devuelve las monedas de oro): Awtully sorry, dear 
friend. 

SANCHO: Si, si, zorro. 

TAQUIGRAFA (rie a escondidas). 

1°" Pertro: What a strange specimen ! 

2"" Pertro: Very. I shall write a paper on the subject for the Journal 
of Psychology. "Extraordinary! 

SancHo: (mira alrededor, sin entender de qué se trata. Aparte.): Estos 
cismaticos me harian judio, como decia mi padre. 

Decano: Se levanta la sesion. Quedamos, pues, en el mil doscientos 
veintitrés. 

TAQuiGRaFA (aparte): Y medio. (Se rie. Los del tribunal salen solem- 
nemente, sin preocuparse de SANCHO.) 

Sancuo (trata de hablarles): Settores, hagan el favor de escucharme. 
(La puerta se cierra. SANCHO se queda solo. Se sienta en una silla, y 
soliloguia rascandose la cabeza). ;Céomo salgo de este apuro? Si estos 
“pesicdlogos” me cierran la puerta, no hay otro remedio que tengo que 
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marcharme a mi tierra. En este pais un “probe” manchego no hace sada, 
Nordico y cismatico si—pero catdlico y bereber como ellos dicen, ni por 
pienso. .. . ; Pobre de mi amo! ;Qué se figuraba él cuando me confio una 
tarea tan imposible? ; Quién me aconsejara lo que debo hacer! 

(Se oye un canto afuera: Me voy, me voy, me voy, pa otra tierra ya, ya, 
yd. . ) 

Sancuo (escucha atentamente): Este no es “pesicdlogo”—a ver quien 
llega. .. 

(Sale un mexicano, alegre cantando.) 

MEXICANO: Buenas tardes, compadrito, :qué dice de bueno? 

Sancuo: Buenas, y siga usted. No todos podemos cantar. 

Mex.: Compadrito, zy por qué tan mustio? 

SANCHO: Lo estaria usted también si le dieran unas pruebas “pesicologi- 
cas” y le dijeran que no servia para nada. 

Mex.: Compadrito, olvide usted las pruebas. Yo sin pruebas veo que 
tiene cara de “gachupin,” y es lastima, porque también veo que usted es lo que 
llamamos en mexicano quallitldcatl. . . 

SANCHO: : Me esta usted dando pruebas en vascuense ? 

MEX. (se rie): No, sefor, “nomas” le digo que con su cara de “gachupin” 
es usted muy buena persona. (Aparte): Tiene cara de tlacuache. 

SancHo: Como usted quiera. Después de aquel “esame” que me dieron 
los zorros, ni sé cOmo me llamo ni a donde ir para que se me trague la tierra. 

Mex.: Pos, compadrito, si usted no tiene otra cosa qué hacer véngase 
conmigo a mi tierra. 

Sancno: :A donde, sefior Quallitaca ? 

Mex.: Pues claro—a México. A la tierra del canto, de la alegria, del 
amor. 

SANCHO (aparte): Amor, dice—a ver si hay una universidad por alli. 
(41 Mexicano): Oiga usted, sehor Quallitaca, ;hay universidad en México? 

Mex.: ;Como no! Hay varias. 

SancHo: 2: Y se cursan alla asignaturas en caballeria errante, amor divino 
y otras “cencias” que practicaba mi difunto amo Don Quijote? 

Mex.: Todo esto, compadrito, y algo mas. Hay cursos en retorica, 
fonética, aritmética, politica, historia, literatura, baile, el arte de cocinar. 

SANCHO (repitiendo): Baile, canto, el arte de cocinar—eso si que me 
gusta. 

Mex.: En caballeria errante y en amor no se necesitan cursos especiales, 
porque los mexicanos sabemos estas ciencias por ley de herencia. . 

Sancno: :Y hay “esamenes,” pruebas mentales, “pesicologia” ? 

Mex. (Se rie): Ni por pienso. Venga usted y vera. Y no traiga 
dinero, porque en México no hace falta. Tenemos cien millones de pesos en 
ahorros. 

SANCHO: :;Y no me mataran? 

Mex.: ; Qué va! Le hacemos a usted juez en el Mercado de Flores, que 
nos hace mucha falta. Si n6, no va a quedar ni quien escriba nuestra historia. 
(Canta) Me voy, me voy, me voy... (A Sancno): 


2 Usted quiere venir? 
SancHO: Bueno, vamos alla. 


*-. 
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[El Mercado de Flores en la plasuela de Santo Domingo. Estatua de la 
Corregidora. Una silla sobre un pequeiio estrado. Al lado, un “evangelista” 
con su Oliver. Los vendedores van y vienen sin hablar, arreglando las macetas 
de flores. Salen SANCHO y el MEXICANO, en actitud de grandes amigos.| 

Mex.: Ya llegamos. ; Qué tal te parece el lugarcito? 

SancHo: Muy bonito. Lo tnico que falta aqui es una tienda de tortas 
compuestas. Me matas a hambre, manito. 

Mex. (hace ademan de llamar a alguien): ; Por aca! [Sale un vendedor 
de tortas de gusanos de maguey.| Dale a mi amigo un “shangitis” de jamon 
alpujarreno. 

SANCHO |toma dos; come uno, y el otro lo tiene en la mano]: j{ Qué 
sabroso es este jamon! 

VENDEDOR: Ya lo creo, es el mejor de los Llanos de Apan. [El Mex. 
le paga y se va el vendedor.| 

SANCHO (comiendo, setala hacia la estatua de la Corregidora): Oye, 
Panchito, : qué santa es ésta? 

Mex.: Esta santa mujer es la Corregidora. Hace mas de cien ajios 
trabajO por la causa de nuestra libertad, es decir, se identificé con la causa, 
causa muy noble, causa patridtica. . . 

SANCHO (interrumpiéndole): {Cuanta causa! Bueno, jy hoy dia? 

Mex.: Hoy dia muy pocos se acuerdan de ella. Solamente una vez al 
ano los licenciados gastan mucho papel en discutir si aqui se posd el aguila 
mexicana. 

SANCHO (acabando de comer una torta, comienza a comer la otra): Oye, 
Panchito, no seas tan “pesicdlogo.” Ya sabes que no entiendo ni una jota 
de todos estos chismes. Llévame a la universidad. 

Mex.: Sanchito, ya que eres “gachupin,” se te perdona la poca educacion 
que tus palabras demuestran. Escichame. Tt no comprendiste bien la palabra 
universidad tal como la entendia tu difunto amo. La palabra universidad no 
quiere decir una serie de edificios, sino un lugar donde el hombre llega a 
conocer el universo. 

SancuHo (acaba de comer la torta, y repite pensativo): Universo. Un y 
verso. Si, tienes razon. 

Mex. (sigue su discurso): Y para eso, amigo Sancho, el mejor sitio es 
éste. Aqui aprenderas dentro de una media hora mas de lo que sabe un 
profesor de psicologia sobre los asuntos del corazon humano. 

Sancno: Después de tanto hablar, dime en castizo, ;qué tendré que 
hacer ? 

Mex.: Pues “nomas” oir las quejas de las gentes que vendran a 
consultarte. Tu seras el gran Juez de Paz. Aqui mismo traigo tu nombra- 
miento. 

SancHo: Muchas gracias, A ver, :qué dice? 

Mex. (en voz alta y solemne): j;{Ciudadanos! (Al “Evancetista’’) : 
; Llama al pueblo! 

“EVANGELISTA” (grita): {Ya aparecié la cadena, ciudadanos! (La gente 
acude.) 
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Mex. [lee]: Plutarco Elias Calles, Presidente Constitucional de los Estados 
Unidos Mexicanos, a sus ciudadanos, sabed: “En vista de lo dispuesto en el 
articulo 233 de la Constitucién y del poder vestido en el Ejecutivo de mi cargo, 
expido al C. Sancho Panza, natural del Toboso, naturalizado mexicano, el 
nombramiento de Juez de Paz en el Mercado de Flores por el término de 
tres horas y media. Si al cabo de este plazo comprobare sus aptitudes para 
desempenar el cargo de primer magistrado de aquella comarca, su nombramiento 
sera permanente. Dado en el Palacio Nacional a la fecha de hoy. Sutragio . 
Efectivo. No Reéleccion.” 

PvursLo: j; Viva el nuevo juez! 

SANCHO: ;j Qué bueno! Y no dicen nada sobre la comida y alojamiento, 
y como decia mi amo. sin el ejercicio de las tripas no es posible ser juez. Los 
maestros de escuela podran pasar sin comer, pero un Juez de Paz, ; Quia! 

Mex.: Un momentito. Aqui hay un posdata que dice: “Se ordena que el 
propietario del restauran Gambrinus tome a su cargo el hospedaje del susodicho 
C. Sancho Panza, hasta nuevo aviso.” 

Sancno: jAbrazame, querido charrito! j;Qué tierra mas hospitalaria, 
qué presidente mas noble y profético, Plutarco Elias; qué gente mas buena! 
(41 publico): Queridos conciudadanos, aqui me tienen a sus Ordenes y aqui 
me quedo si no me echan. Os prometo gobernar sin pistola, s6lo con paz y 
dulzura. (4/ Mex.): Que se mande hacer un mole de guajolote para todos 
los ciudadanos bajo mi régimen y que Don Tomas Sansano nos mande un 
barril de dos equis. (Sale el Mex.) 

Puresto: ;j Viva Sancho Panza! 

SancHo: Y ahora vayanse a trabajar. El mole nos lo comeremos al 
terminarse el plazo concedido por el C. Presidente. (Al “EvANGELISTA’): 
: Quanto cobra usted por hora? 

“EVANGELISTA’’: Veinticinco centavos, mi jefe. 

SANCHO: Bueno, escribale al C. Presidente que le agradezco el nombra- 
miento que me trajo mi amigo Panchito, y que desde luego me hago cargo de 
mi puesto. Después llévela al Palacio, a ver qué dice el Sefor Presidente. Y 
ahora, a descansar. 

| Se sienta en la silla. “EvANGELISTA” escribe la carta, y se va.] 

Mex. (regresa): Ya mandé hacer el mole y Don Tomas que es 
“gachupin,” pero como decimos los mexicanos, quallitlacatl, va a mandarnos 
dos barriles de dos equis. 

SANCHO: Parece que no tendremos mucho que hacer. Todo esta tranquilo; 
la gente se fué a trabajar. 

Mex.: No hables tan recio, Sanchito; aqui en México se hacen las cosas 
de repente—como las tormentas de verano. Hace sol y ;zas! de repente truena 
algo. 

SancHo: Esto suena mucho a mi difunto amo. El también hacia las 
cosas de repente. [Se estira en la silla.| Pero ya se calmé el tiempo. Si por 
acaso viene alguien, tt me ayudas con tus quallitacas. 

| Se oyen voces.]| 

SANCHO: Parece que por ahi vienen unos diputados. 

Mex.: Ya aparecié la cadena... Disputan, pero no seran diputados. 
| Salen dos peones, disputando.}| 
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1°" Peon: Compadrito, si le digo que usté me debe dos quintos. 

2"" Peon: Pero, Hermenegildo, hijo, no seas pesado, que ya te los devolvi 
alli mesmo, en la pulqueria “Rumbo al Cielo.” Te pagué un litro de pulque 
curao. 

1°" Peon: Compadrito, le digo que no; usté pagd, si, pero el pulquito 
se lo chupé usté mesmo. 

2" Peon: Hermenegildo. 

Mex. (hace un ademan a Sancho): WHablales fuerte y con autoridad. 

SancHo: Callense delante del juez. :;Qué quieren decir estas bella- 
querias? j; Expliquen sus quejas a la autoridad! 

| Los PrEones, asustados, se quedan callados.| 

Mex.: No teman ustedes. El seflor juez esta dispuesto a oir el caso. 
Hagan sus explicaciones. 

1°" Peon: Compadrito, hable uste. 

2"° Pron: No, hable usté primero, Hermenegildo. 

SancHo: No hablen entre si cuando no se les hagan preguntas. [4/ 1°’ 
Pron|: Explique usted su asunto. 

1°" Peon: Pos, sehor juez, es que Victoriano y yo somos compadres. 
El es de Santo Toribio Xicotzinco, yo de San Cosme Mazatecochco, y su 
aguela es la madre de mi padre... si, sehor ...y nunca nos_ peleamos 
antes. . 

SANCHO: Sea usted breve. 

1°" Peon: Pos, senor juez, otro dia juimos yo y mi compadrito Victoriano 
a Guadalupe y a la Capilla del Pocito. Primero tomamos el agua santa del 
pocito para quitarnos la reuma y después juimos a la pulqueria llamada 
“Rumbo al Cielo” para quitarnos la sed. 

2" Peon: Si, ti quisiste ir, yo no. 

SancuHo: No interrumpa usted; espere su turno. 

2"" Peon: Si, sefor, mi patroncito. 

Sancuo (al 1°" Peon): Siga usted. 

1°" Peon: Y entonces Victoriano dice: “Compadrito, no traigo dinero. 
Presteme dos quintos.” Entonces yo saqué los dos quintos, y se los di. Y el 
dice al pulquero, dice: “Don Chintito, traiga usted un litro de pulque curao pa 
mi compadre.” Y luego que Don Chinto trajo el pulquecito, mi compadre me 
mira y dice a mi, dice: “Compadrito, médielo usté. ss 

2" Pron: No, sefor, yo. 

Sancuo: Le vuelvo a advertir que no interrumpa. 

2"° Peon: Si, sefior, mi jefecito. 

Sancuo (al 1°" PEON): Siga usted. 

1°" Peon: Dice y yo digo: “Victoriano, yo le prometi a la Virgen que no 
volviera a beber hasta que se me quitara la reuma. Témeselo usté y que le 
aproveche.” Entonces él se lo bebiéd de un trago y nos juimos a casa. Y orita 
le digo: “Se acuerda usté que me pidiéd dos quintos y que no me los dié toavia 
y él que no, que yo le convidé, y asi estan las cosas. . . ” 

SancHo (al 2"° Peon): ;Y usted qué dice? 

2" Peon: Pos mi compadrito dice le pura verda; pero como él no pudo 
beber por habérselo prometido a la Virgen yo me cargué el pecado a las cuestas 
y asi ando esperando el castigo de Dios, y eso me costara mas de dos quintos. . . 
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Sancuo: Esta bien. [Aparte al Mex.]: : Qué dices? 

Mex.: Yo voy a leer la sentencia del tribunal y cuando te haga una sejial, 
tu “nomas” dices: “Aprobado.” 

SancHo: Bueno. [A los dos Preones]: Mi secretario va a dar lectura 
a la sentencia del tribunal. 

Mex. (lee): “Oida la causa de los ciudadanos Hermenegildo Cacahuazintle 
y Victoriano Xochicale de esta vecindad, el tribunal sentencia que el susodicho 
ciudadano Hermenegildo Cacahuazintle vaya en seguida a la fuente del Salto 
del Agua y dé a beber al susodicho ciudadano Victoriano Xochicale tres vasos 
de agua para que se le quite el vicio de beber pulque; bajo pena de que si no 
cumplieran esta sentencia seran enviados los dos a la Escuela de Medicina para 
su curaciOn definitiva.” 

SANCHO (con autoridad): ; Aprobado! ; Y vayanse en seguida, porque si 
no se doblara la sentencia! !Y no vuelvan a pelearse! 

Los Dos Peones (a Sancho): A las Ordenes de usted, mi jefecito. [Uno 
a otro|: Pos vamonos, compadrito. |Se van diciendo se el uno al otro: “; Qué 
sabio es este juez!’’] 

Mex. (rie): Ni tu amo Don Quijote hizo mejor hazafia cuando mando a 
Haldudo el rico que restituyera su dinero a su mozo Andrés. 

SANCHO (muy contento, saca una mansana del bolsillo y le tira un gran 
bocado): Este trabajo, Panchito, es muy facil, pero le da a uno hambre. 
: Habra mas de estos chiflados ? 

Mex.: ; Ya veras! Media docena por lo menos. Esa gente es buena, pero 
tiene el vicio de refir por puras chucherias. |Gritos afuera|: Y que no... 
Yo que si... ;Chillona! ... j;Soberbia! ... Carmencita, no diga usted eso 
.. . Lsabelita, gpor qué no es usted mejor criada? 

SancHo (dejando de comer la manzana): ; Mujeres! ; Esta si que sera 
negra! 

Mex.: Nocreas. Ya veras como las hacemos reir y salir de aqui agarradas 
de las manos. 

SancHo: No, Panchito, con mujeres no me meto yo. De repente se me 
hace un nudo en la lengua y no puedo hablar. 

Mex.: ; Pierde cuidado! ; Ten! Cuando quieras que te vengan las palabras 
mas dificiles “nomas” huele el frasquito. [Da un frasquito a Sancho. Salen 
dos pelonas.] 

IsABEL: Carmencita, Manuelita me dijo que usted dijo a mi hermano que 
mi novio ya no viene a hacer el oso a la reja. . 

CARMEN: Y que no. 

IsaBEL: Y que si. 

SancHo (oliendo el frasquito): Ténganse, fermosisimas doncellas y no 
chillen delante de este juez “onipotente,” que bien parece la modestia y buena 
crianza en las fermosuras. [Aparte]: Asi lo decia mi amo. 

IsABEL: ; Qué dice? 

CARMEN: Habla griego. 

Mex.: Estan ustedes delante del Juez de Paz, el ilustrisimo politico y 
orador, senior licenciado don Sancho Panza, que va a oir la causa con debida 
atencion y desqués de oirla fallara infaliblemente. [Las pelonas se quedan mds 
aténitas al oir este lenguaje inusitado.]| 
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Sancuo (oliendo el frasquito): Distinguidas sefioritas, digan ustedes ; por 
qué estan chillando en la calle en lugar de dar buen ejemplo de modestia a las 
demas doncellas de esta educadisima capital, delante de la estatua de esta mujer 
santa que se identificé con la causa, la sagrada causa? .. . 

MEx. (aparte,a SANCHO): No copies mis discursos, y hablales en castizo. 

SANCHO: Sefioritas, presenten sus quejas. 

CARMEN: Isabelita dijo que. . . 

IsaBEL: No dije nada, sefior juez. Es una mentira. 

Sancuo: (oliendo el frasquito): Fermosisima reina de mi coraz6n, no 
interrumpa usted. Vamos a ver, Carmencita va a hablar primero. 

ISABEL: Pero que diga la verdad. 

SancHo: Esto es lo que el tribunal tendra que averiguar. Carmencita, 
presente usted su queja. 

CARMEN: Es que Manuelita, mi prima, me dijo que Isabelita dijo a mi 
hermano que mi novio ya no viene a hacer el oso a la reja... 

IsABEL: Y Manuelita me dijo que Carmencita dijo lo mismo de mi. . . 

SANCHO: 2 Y sus novios de ustedes no vienen a pelar la pava ya? 

Las Dos: ; No faltaba mas! Si, vienen todas las noches y nos traen flores 
y dulces, y tocan la guitarra. 

SancHo: Entonces no hay causa para refiir. [Aparte al Mex.]: 2: Qué 
dices ? 

Mex.: Yo leeré la sentencia y tu diras como de costumbre: “Aprobado.” 

SancHo: Esta bien. 

Mex.: “Como secretario de este tribunal voy a dar lectura a la sentencia. 
Oida la causa de las sefioritas Carmen e Isabel de esta vecindad, se declara que 
no hay motivo para tal causa y se decreta que se vayan en seguida a ver a 
Manuelita para entenderse con ella sobre el asunto del oso.” 

Sancuo: ; Aprobado! 

Mex.: Y se decreta que las dos se vayan de aqui agarradas de la mano 
como buenas amigas y cantando “La Borrachita.” 

SANCHO: ; Aprobado! 

Las Dos: Muchas gracias, sefior juez. ;Y podemos decirle a Manuelita 
que es una entrometida ? 

SancHo: Diganle cuanto quieran. Y ahora, a cantar. [Las dos se agarran 
de la mano, y se van cantando.| Ese firasco me salvé la vida. Pero que no 
vengan mas enamoradas a hablarme de oserias. Me quitan el apetito. 

Mex.: ;Caramba! Alla viene el evangelista. 

“EVANGELISTA”: Aqui traigo la contestacién del Sefior Presidente. 

SANCHO: Gracias. ;Cuanto le debo a usted? 

“EVANGELISTA”: Pos, tres horas y cuarto. Me hicieron esperar mucho en 
la Sala de los Suspiros. 

SANCHO: ; Tres horas y cuarto! De manera que dentro de un cuarto de 
hora se acaba mi gloria de Juez. Aqui tiene usted un peso por su trabajo y 
otro por haber esperado la contestacion. 

“EVANGELISTA”: Muchas gracias, patron. [Se va a su puesto.] 

SANCHO (al Mex.): ; Qué dice la contestacién ? 

Mex. (lee): “Al C. Sancho Panza, Juez de Paz en el Mercado de Flores. 
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Refiriéndome al oficio No. 23,334 en que se extiende a usted nombramiento de 
Juez de Paz por el plazo de tres horas y media, y en vista de las faltas de 
ortografia en la contestacién que usted me manda, pongo en conocimiento de 
usted que dicho nombramiento se considerara como terminado al vencer el 
plazo por el cual fué expedido. Lo cual le comunico para sus efectos consi- 
ceguientes. Sufragio Efectivo. No reeleccion.” 

SaNncHo: jGracias a Dios por las faltas de ortografia! Se acabé mi 
carrera de licenciado y desde luego me meteré con mis burros, como me decia 
mi padre, que en gloria esté. El sabia mas de mis aptitudes que mi pobre amo. 
Pero ;cOmo pudo darse cuenta de mis aptitudes el Sefor Presidente sin haberme 
visto ni conocido jamas ? 

Mex.: No te apures; él tiene sus consejeros que le dan cuenta de todo. 
Especialmente sobre las personas a quienes se expiden nombramientos. Para 
eso no se necesita arqueologia ni psicologia. Ya aparecié la cadena ... ahora 
viene el mono. [La gente llega cantando y gritando|: ; Viva el Juez! 

Sancuo (al Mex.): Pero todavia faltan diez minutos. No sabia que la 
gente de este distrito fuese tan puntual. 

Mex.: Hombre, cuando se trata de una fiesta de mole y dos equis, cual- 
quiera es capaz de ser mas puntual que el sehfor Kélog o el mismo sefior 
Culiche. Alli traen las cajas que manda Don Tomas y aqui traen el mole. 

SancHo: Bueno, que venga el mole y los refrescos. Pero primero vamos 
a cantar la cancion mexicana mas popular. | 7odos cantan “Mi viejo amor.’’} 
Y ahora, amigos, me prometen que nunca van a pelearse, ni a usar la pistola, 
ni a beber pulque sin vaso (oliendo el frasquito), sino que permaneceran para 
siempre y eternamente unidos en el mas carifoso amor fraternal. 

Mex.: Para que la santa mujer que nos esta mirando con sus ojos benévo- 
los desde aquel pedestal de marmol y bronce, quede complacida en las regiones 
empireas donde esta gozando de eterna felicidad. . . 

Pvues_o: ; Viva Sancho! ; Viva la Corregidora! ; Viva México! 

SANncHO (oliendo el frasquito): Ciudadanos, estoy profundamente con- 
movido por las demostraciones de carifo que me hacéis, pero como se acabod 
el plazo de mi nombramiento, me es preciso, aunque con lagrimas en los ojos, 
despedirme de vosotros. . . 

Pvuesto: ; No se vaya usted, sefior juez! Vamos a mandar una peticion 
al Sefior Presidente de la Republica. . . 

SancHO: Muchas gracias, amigos. Pero hay que obedecer las leyes y la 
Constitucién. Mafiana me embarco para mi tierra. Alli voy a descansar después 
de haber cumplido la misién que me encarg6 mi difunto amo, gran protector de 
los pobres, Don Quijote de la Mancha. Pero antes de irme voy a entregar a mi 
amigo Panchito, las monedas de oro que me quedan para que las distribuya 
entre los mas necesitados. . 

Pvues.o: ; Viva Sancho! ; Viva Espana! 

SANCHO (entrega la cajita al Mex.) : ; Pero me prometéis una cosa: que ya 
no vais a pelear unos contra otros, sino que vais a ser hermanos que trabajan 
por la grandeza y la prosperidad de vuestra patria, la gran patria mexicana! 

PvueEs._o: ; Lo juramos! 

Mex.: Amigos, para hacer presente al mejor de los “gachupines,”” Sancho 
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Panza, nuestra amistad y nuestra buena voluntad, le cantamos el himno 
nacional de Espajia. 
[Cantan y exeunt omnes.| 


NOTAS 


Escena III puede omitirse cuando no haya elementos para poder repre- 
sentarla. Los modismos mexicanos: pos = pues; mesmo = mismo; “nomds” = 
solo; juimos = fuimos; tlacuache = “opossum” ; quallitlacatl = buena persona ; 
Mole de guajolote = pavo asado con salsa de chile; “evangelista” = escribano 
publico; quinto moneda de cinco centavos; “pelonas” = “bobbed-haired 
girls”; dos equis XX (marca de cerveza); torta compuesta, shangiis 
“sandwich”; manito, abreviado de “hermanito” ; la Corregidora = Doiia Josefa 
Ortiz de Dominguez, la heroina de la guerra de la Independencia en 1810; 
gusanos de maguey “maguey worms,” a Mexican delicacy; ya aparecié la 
cadena (y el mono no), a popular ditty: “We have found the chain already, 
(but the monkey did not show up yet)"; “gachupin” = espanol; ctsmdatico 
miembro de la llamada iglesia mexicana que no reconoce la autoridad del Papa; 
orita ahorita. 











OBITUARIES 


=e 
ADOLFO BONILLA Y SAN MARTIN (1875-1926) 


It would be futile to attempt to voice the sorrow that was felt by the 
many friends of Adolfo Bonilla when they learned that his courageous struggle 
against an illness of many months had proved to be in vain, and that he had 
succumbed on the eighteenth of January last. To American scholars his 
untimely loss comes home with greater poignancy, for he was but recently 
a visitor in this country, welcomed and honored and warmly esteemed wher- 
ever he went. His figure in modern Spanish letters combined to so rare a 
degree the most unusual intellectual endowment with winning personal charm 
that to come into contact with him meant not only an immediate recognition 
of his profound and comprehensive learning, but an irresistible attraction to 
a great personality. 

Gladly would he learn and gladly teach: to no one could be applied with 
more meaning the happy phrase of Chaucer. His vast erudition, to which he 
kept incessantly adding by unremitting labor, was at the disposal of everyone 
who sought him out. Young men entering upon the fields of letters or scholar- 
ship eagerly flocked to him for counsel, and although he was involved in an 
inconceivable number of daily routine duties, he still found an hour or two 
to give advice. He was acquainted with the archives and libraries of Spain 
to an amazing extent; he could suggest sources and material for study in the 
widest ranges of investigation. 

No door of the mind seemed closed to him. He was an acknowledged 
legal authority, and held for a time the chair of Mercantile Law in the Uni- 
versity of Valencia; subsequently he collaborated in a revision of the codes of 
Spanish and foreign commerce; his interests extended into Roman law, and 
he was thoroughly versed in the medieval legislation of his own land; he 
wrote a treatise on the concept and theory of law, and he was consulted for 
his practical opinions in important latter-day cases. For a quarter of a century 
he was professor of philosophy in the University of Madrid; his work on the 
history of Spanish philosophy is the most authoritative on the subject, and 
his biography of the famous humanist Luis Vives is the last word on that 
salient figure. His innumerable publications in the field of literature reveal 
a singularly thorough and wide acquaintance with the leading writers in 
prose and verse. This is not the place to speak in greater detail of his meri- 
torious studies in these fields, but the number of books and articles which bear 
his name explains why so many young scholars resorted to him for guidance 
and were never disappointed.! 

After the death of his great teacher Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Adolfo 
Bonilla wrote his biography and also undertook the preparation for the press 
of the maestro’s collected works. This immense project was wholly a labor 
of love, for, although other minds helped to mold the younger scholar’s career, 
the greatest influence in his life was the constant, intimate association with 
Menéndez y Pelayo. They represented an ideal example of teacher and 


1A bibliography of his publications is appended. 
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disciple; both were endowed with the same unbounded interests and equally 
retentive memories; both were quickened by their selfless devotion to learning, 
their intense desire to know; each believed that all history and literature are 
mirrors of man’s existence and that they are in the highest sense a criticism 
and interpretation of life. Both were eager to see their own love of letters 
flower in others and were ever ready to stimulate creative labor. As teachers, 
they were at their greatest in the living example of their precept: Work, for 
the day is brief. It was this will to do and to achieve which made possible 
the unbelievable magnitude and rare excellence of their writings. 

Of the master’s profound regard for his favorite disciple there can be no 
doubt; he gave voice to it on many occasions. One or two of his phrases will 
express an enduring judgment far better than the poor words of another: 

When he had scarcely left the classrooms there were already evident in him an ardent 
and insatiable desire of knowledge, a sane judgment, so sure and unswerving that it has 
preserved him from passion and fanaticism, and an understanding remarkably agile and 
vigorous; for it passes without any effort from the loftiest philosophical speculations to 
the most concrete facts of the law or to less explored corners of bibliographical erudition. 
The extent of his learning has never weighed down his radiant and juvenile fancy, open 
to all the impressions of art, eager to feel and comprehend everything, to live an integrated 


human life as did the great men of the Renascence whom, because they excelled in this, 
we call humanists. 


Adolfo Bonilla was the logical choice for many responsible positions and 
the recipient of many honors. He was a noted teacher and lecturer, and 
displayed administrative gifts as Dean of the Faculty of Letters, and Inspector 
of Education. He was a member of numerous Spanish academies and he was 
honored by German universities. At the time of his death his influence and 
prestige had become secure among scholars at home and abroad, and greater 
achievements in public and private life with their attendant earthly fame 
were assuredly in store for him. 

In his philosophy Adolfo Bonilla was a stoic. The robustness of his 
nature never gave way to the barrenness and futility of regret or complaint. 
To the human fellowship of sorrow we are all bound, but we may in this 
irreparable loss invoke the philosophic buoyancy with which he met the 
vicissitudes of life and death. Hallowed memories will keep alive his spirit 
and remind us in his example that the fruits of our labor alone can hope 
to cheat the malice of the grave. He often spoke of the desire for another 
existence, adding, in a lighter mood, how great would be the satisfaction if 
we could converse once more with Don Marcelino. Plato has left us an 
immortal passage: 

If we reflect in another way we shall see that we may well hope that death is a good. 
For the state of death is one of two things: either the dead man wholly ceases to be, and 
loses all sensations; or according to the common belief it is a change and a migration of the 
soul unto another place. And if death is the absence of all sensation, and like the sleep 
of one whose slumbers are unbroken by any dreams, it will be a wonderful gain. For 
then it appears that eternity is nothing more than a single night. But if death is a journey 
to another place, and the common belief be true that there are all who have died, what 
good could be greater than this? Would a journey not be worth taking, at the end of 
which, in the other world, we should be released from the self-styled judges who are here 


and should find the true judges who sit in judgment there? Or what would you not give 
to converse with Orpheus and Musaeus and Hesiod and Homer? 


RupDOLPH SCHEVILL 
University oF CALIFORNIA 
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eo] 
FELIPE MORALES DE SETIEN 


De Madrid viene a sorprendernos dolorosamente una tristisima noticia: la 
del fallecimiento, en plena juventud y en pleno vigor intelectual, del que fué 
nuestro amigo y compafiero, don Felipe Morales de Setién. 

Don Felipe Morales de Setién, Licenciado en Filosofia y Letras de la 
Universidad de Madrid, Professor del Centro de Estudios Histéricos y Archi- 
vero Bibliotecario del Archivo Municipal de Madrid, era una personalidad 
bien conocida entre los profesores y maestros de espafiol de los Estados 
Unidos. Al llegar a este pais, procedente de Espaitia, en 1917, ejercié la 
ensenlanza entre nosotros, en Stanford University primero, y en la University 
of Southern California después, hasta el otofio de 1922, época en que regresé 
a su pais natal. Por su cultura, inteligencia y caballerosidad, dejé Morales 
de Setién gratisima y perdurable memoria entre sus compafieros y alumnos. 
Y cuando acariciabamos todavia la esperanza de verle de nuevo en América, 
recibimos la noticia de su muerte. 

Hispania, que le conté entre sus colaboradores, se asocia al dolor dé los 
familiares y amigos de quien fué en vida un hombre de gran cultura, un 
maestro excelente y un caballero sin tacha. 


Antonio HerAs Y ZAMORANO 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Spain: A Short History of Its Politics, Literature, and Art from Earliest 
Times to the Present, by Henry Dwight Sedgwick. With a Preface by 
J. D. M. Ford, Ph.D. With illustrations. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, 1925. xix + 400 pages. 


Until quite recently there has been no history of Spanish literature written 
in English which could adequately orient the beginner without at the same 
time overwhelming him with a mass of detailed information. The readable 
little book by Butler Clarke has become antiquated, Ticknor is too extensive, 
Fitzmaurice-Kelley too erudite, and Ford too much concerned with tracing the 
development of the different genres to give a comprehensive view of the 
whole field. Now, within a comparatively short time, two books have appeared 
which are intended to serve just this purpose. They are Professor Northup’s 
An Introduction to Spanish Literature, which was reviewed in HIspanta in 
December, 1925, and Mr. Sedgwick’s Spain. 

This latter work is not a history of literature alone. It deals also with 
politics, painting, architecture, and sculpture. In fact, it attempts to present 
in bold outline a grand panorama of human effort on the Iberian peninsula. 
Sut the major portion of its 400 pages is concerned with literature, in which 
field, according to the author's introduction, “it is meant to be a guidebook 
for beginners.” 

In reality, it is a guidebook only in the sense that The Jnnocents Abroad 
is one. Its primary purpose is not to instruct, but to entertain. It is not 
the result of long, delving research. Mr. Sedgwick repeatedly states that he 
is himself a “beginner” who has “dipped” with some frequency into the works 
of Spanish literature and into the pages of its historians and is reporting his 
discoveries and his personal reactions for the benefit of the “unscholarly 
reader.” These reactions are fresh and original; sometimes they are provoca- 
tive and stimulating, sometimes merely provincial. They are, however, always 
presented with an ease, a grace, and a deft humor that are too often lacking 
on more scholarly pages. 

The chief fault of Mr. Sedgwick’s method is that it sometimes causes him 
to distort the picture of Spanish literature as a whole. It leads him to pass by 
many books which “critics seem to agree are the best” and to devote undue 
attention to minor works ‘which have happened to strike his eye or his fancy. 
Thus, he gives over two pages to Villena’s Arte Cisoria and mentions such a 
gem as Laszarillo de Tormes by title only. He comments upon the less known 
plays of Juan Ruiz de Alarcén but apparently has neglected to read Las pare- 
des oyen or La verdad sospechosa. He knows Blasco Ibafiez’s Los Cuatro 
Jinetes del Apocalipsis, but not La Barraca. 

The value of Mr. Sedgwick’s reactions is somewhat modified by the fact 
that he derives his mental pigments from “the chilly state of mind called 
New England.” He is quite out of sympathy with the realistic tone prevailing 
in Spanish literature from El Libro de Buen Amor and La Celestina to the 
very modern works of Ramén del Valle-Inclan. He is capable of comparing 
the Cid with Marmion. He is, indeed, in all things quite convinced of the 
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superiority of the national group to which he happens to belong, and he is 
frankly satisfied with its standards and prejudices. 

When Mr. Sedgwick wishes to quote judgments other than his own he 
relies as a rule upon non-Spanish sources. One wonders whether there may 
be any connection between this fact and such inaccuracies of language as 
Gaiar (!) amigos, p. 230, Los (!) Dos de Mayo, pp. 299 and 308, and Calle 
d’Alcalé (!), p. 317. The Spanish authority whom Mr. Sedgwick most 
frequently cites is Cejador y Frauca. 

Spain will not fail to give pleasure to the “ignorant and the indolent,” 
to the “passengers in steamer chairs” and to the “freshmen or sixth formers” 
for whom the author claims to have written it. It will be instructive as well 
as pleasant reading for them. But it is to be feared that when they have 
turned the last delightful page they will be left with the impression that Spain 
has produced only three works of literature—Don Quijote, La vida es sueno, 
and Jorge Manrique’s Coplas—worth their perusal. Mr. Sedgwick’s book 
opens the windows and lets in a wealth of fresh air and genial sunshine. 
Teachers will make no mistake in sending students to it for a new point of 
view. But if they wish to imbue them with a substantial knowledge of 
Spanish literature and a sympathetic understanding of its genips they will not 
use it as their sole text. 

E. HermMAN HESPELT 
E_mira COLLEGE, 
E_mira, NEw YORK 





El Hombre Nuevo, novela de Ricardo Leon, de la Real Academia Espafiola, 
Madrid, 1925. 435 pages. 


Ricardo Leén is known to readers of the Spanish novel of today chiefly 
because of his harmonious style, which he has hitherto carefully modeled 
upon classic prose. In this his latest book he seems to have gained in simplicity 
and directness of phrase, without sacrificing his typical qualities of loftiness 
of thought and emotion. Will he ever make any concessions to roughness or 
to baldness such as we find in the modernists? It is not likely. Sr. Leén 
is sO great a devotee of el espiritu castizo in both speech and ideas that he will 
ever maintain the beauty of Spain’s older traditions in religion and culture. 
This shines through El Hombre Nuevo in spite of the very modern theme of 
the story which, without centering about a single character, depicts our dizzying 
modern world. In this the active, tireless, restless man (don Juan de Mon- 
terrey) is the prominent type; this protagonist is endowed with a fine body, 
brains, a practical sense, and an overwhelming desire for adventure. We find 
in him, therefore, everything from an organizer to an aviator, but he attains 
happiness nowhere, if that is synonymous with contentment. Nor do the other 
characters of the novel. A noble old scientist and skilled surgeon, Dr. Valdés, 
has an only son who turns out to be a melancholy dreamer with a leaning 
toward metaphysics which he has inherited apparently from a grandfather; 
this is precisely a subject which the famous surgeon abominates. A grandson 
who is the hope of the family is killed in action. The chief feminine character, 
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Loreto Cruz, a noted woman doctor in the sanitorium of Dr. Valdés, has all 
the qualifications for professional success, infinite love for children above all 
else; but nature has endowed her with none of those qualities of feminine 
charm (beyond a healthy and beautiful body) which are supposed to captivate 
and hold men. She thus leads a lonesome, wholly unfulfilled life, with her 
dream of motherhood destined to remain unrealized. In a similar manner all 
the characters of the novel are frustrated in some way or another, and through- 
out the lofty philosophy of Sr. Leon, the poignant thought and the beauty 
of many a page we are led to the conclusion that our modern life is less fitted 
to bring us spiritual attainment than were the days of old, that few find a 
complete outlet for their peculiar gifts and energies, that peace of heart is a 
very special gift, nullified either by our own inhibitions, weaknesses, or what 
not, or destroyed by the growing complexity of our modern world. Le bon- 
heur, Amiel said, n’est pas chose aisée; il est difficile de le trouver en nous et 
impossible de le trouver ailleurs. That was true for a simple civilization; it is 
incontrovertible today. 

American readers may be interested to find in Sr. Leon's book a slight 
similarity to Sinclair Lewis’s drrowsmith; 1 refer to the theme of the 
incompatibility between the scientific spirit, the devotion to an unworldly cause, 
and the demands of our environment which do not favor solitude and meditation. 


RupotpH SCHEVILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 











BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PROFESSOR COESTER IN SOUTH AMERICA 


On the sixth of February last Professor Alfred Coester of Stanford 
University, Secretary-Treasurer of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, left New York for Buenos Aires. Professor Coester is on a year's 
leave of absence from Stanford University and has gone to South America 
to continue his researches in Spanish-American literature, his special field ‘of 
investigation. His Literary History of Spanish America has just appeared 
in a new and revised Spanish edition in Madrid. The translator is Rufino 
Blanco Fombona, the Venezuelan novelist and essayist. At present Professor 
Coester is working on a history of Argentine literature. 

During his absence from the United States Professor Coester will attend 
the Pan-American Congress in Panama as delegate of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish. He expects to return to Stanford University in 
December 1926. 


COMMITTEES FOR 1926 


The president of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
according to our constitution, has the duty of appointing the nominating com- 
mittee. The following comprise the Committee on Nominations for 1926: 


Proressor Joun D. Firz-Geratp, Chairman, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois 

Proressor E. C. Hits, University of California, Berkeley, California 

Miss JosepHINE W. Ho tt, Normal School, Richmond, Virginia 

ProFEssoR J. MorENO-LaAcALLE, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 

Miss Sytvia M. VoLuMer, Junior College, El Paso, Texas 


Following are the Standing Committee on Honorary Members: 


Proressor J. D. Firz-Geratp, Chairman, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois 

PROFESSOR C. C. MARDEN, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 

ProFEssOR CHARLES P. WaGNER, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

PROFESSOR CAROLINE B. BouRLAND, Smith College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts 
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JUEGOS FLORALES OF KANSAS 


The final date for receiving translations for the contest inaugurated by the 
Juegos Florales of the State of Kansas has been extended from March 1 to 
April 1, 1926. Contestants are reminded that all MSS must be typed. 

- : Artuur L. Owen 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


CORRESPONDENCE 

|Eprtor’s Note.—The Editorial Board hesitates to have the columns of 
Hispania used for personal polemics, but in view of the fact that Mr. W. R. 
Price’s activities in his official position as State Supervisor of Modern Foreign 
Languages in New York State led the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish (after careful consideration and for the reasons set forth in the minutes 
of the annual meeting held in Columbus, Ohio, in December, 1925) to pass the 
resolution that was printed in our February issue, and in view of Mr. Price’s 
challenge to us, in his open letter to Mr. Doyle, Mr. Wilkins, and Mr. Coester, 
to be “ ‘sporting’ enough to publish my reply,” we see no other course open to us 
than that of publishing the letters that have passed between Mr. Price and Mr. 
Wilkins up to date. We shall not, however, continue the discussion. | 
AtBany, N.Y., January 23, 1926 

An open letter to Mr. Doyle, Mr. Wilkins, and Mr. Coester, of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish 
GENTLEMEN : 

It is with no great astonishment that I peruse the draft of a resolution 
adopted by your association at Columbus, Ohio, December 29, 1925, accusing me 
of an “unfair attitude” toward the teaching of Spanish, as shown in my “public 
utterances,” since, once before (in 1918) I was the object of a similar attack 
engineered in the New York Chapter of the same association under the tandem 
leadership of Mr. L. A. Wilkins and Mr. Alfred Coester. But I do confess to a 
little astonishment that the resolution seems to have been adopted unanimously. 
By the law of frequency distributions I should have expected that your associa- 
tion numbered a few members who had higher ethical ideas and a more profes- 
sional spirit than are evidenced in your resolution. May I also express my sur- 
prise (1) at the small but representative body of officials to whom the resolu- 
tion is to be sent, and (2) at the indefiniteness of the accusation of “unfair at- 
titude, as shown in public utterances.” Would it not have been better to send 
the resolution to all school officials in the state, all members of the Legislature, 
Presidents and Deans of al! the colleges and universities? And does not the 
etiquette of resolution-phrasing demand a series of specifications: two or three 
“whereas” (or is the plural “whereasses”)? And should not the accuser or 
accusers be named in the indictment? Why leave it to me to follow the trail of 
the serpent from New York City to Columbus, crossed as it was by a herring 
from Washington ? 

Might I also inquire why I should be singled out for the animosity of your 
association? Are my “public utterances” 


so much more acerbating than those 
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of other officials interested in education rather than in the development and ex- 
tension of the teaching of some particular subject? Or is your association to 
take their cases one by one, year after year, for the “resolution” treatment ? 

How liberalizing is the study of French literature, in comparison with the 
results of Spanish culture as shown in your resolution against freedom of 
thought and free speech! Teachers of French would never have been guilty of 
attacking any man for the expression of his opinions. They might have at- 
tacked his opinions, but they would have first investigated the matter. They 
would not have attacked the man himself, nor questioned his right to think for 
himself and to express his thoughts. They would have felt as did Voltaire when 
he wrote to Montesquieu: “I disagree entirely with what you say, but shall 
maintain to the death your right to say it.” 

I would call your attention to three recent dispatches to the metropolitan 
newspapers: (1) that “radio static” has been traced to its lair in Central 
America; (2) that the Andes are, relatively speaking, the youngest of all moun- 
tain ranges and (3) that two Spanish authors, Alvaro Retano and Juan Caba- 
llero, have been severely punished for the publication of pornographic novels. I 
would respectfully suggest that you bring these mtaters before your association 
for appropriate resolutions. Possibly you might induce the Rotarians, the 
Kiwanians, the American Legion, and the Ku Klux Klan to join you in expres- 
sions of resentment at such unjust discrimination against Latin-America and 
Spain. You might also deny, by resolution, that you were the authors, in 1918, 
of the slogan: “The War Will Be Won by the Substitution of Spanish for Ger- 
man in Our Schools.” 

“With all due respect, and with the request that if you publish your resolu- 
tion you be “sporting” enough to publish my reply, I am 

Yours very truly, 
WittiaM R. Price, 
State Supervisor of Modern Foreign Languages 


January 28, 1926 
Dr. William R. Price, 
State Supervisor of Modern Foreign Languages, 
State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York 
Dear Sir: 

I have the copy of your amusing letter “open letter” addressed to Professor 
Doyle, Professor Coester, and myself. 

It happens that I had no part whatsoever in this matter; therefore, I sup- 
pose I should consider myself fortunate in being favored with this sample of 
your wit. 

But your idea of what constitutes freedom of speech for you when you 
publicly discuss the teaching of Spanish is, I think, the most diverting element in 
the situation. 

Yours very truly, 
LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 
Director of Modern Languages in High Schools 
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THe UNiversity oF THE STATE OF NEW YorkK 
State DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
ALBANY, New York 
January 29, 1926 

Vr LL. A. Wilkins, 
Director of Modern Languages in the 
High Schools of New York City 
Dear Sir: 


If my letter amuses you, | am pleased, since | did not know that you had a 
sense of humor. I have not seen you amused since Professor Cohn went to 
sleep and snored while you were giving your Seminar report. The paradox of 
Little Causes! What a small cause changed a potential French enthusiast into 
a Spanish propagandist! 

Yours very truly, 
Wititam R. Price 
State Supervisor of Modern Foreign Languages 


February 17, 1926 
Dr. WR. Price, 
State Department of Education, 
{Ibany, New York 
Dear Sir: 
I enclose herewith a copy of my letter of yesterday to Professor Aurelio M. 
Espinosa, Editor of HiIspanta. 
Yours truly, 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 
Director of Medern Languages in High Schools 


February 16, 1926 
Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
Stanford University, California 


Dear Espinosa: 


I see that in the February number of Hispanta, in Coester’s account of the 
meeting at Columbus, Doyle's resolution concerning Price is published. 

I enclose herewith some correspondence between Price and myself after 
Price received a copy of the resolution. You will note that in his letter to me 
he asks that his reply be published, if the resolution is published: I think it would 
be fitting and fair that it should be published and I also ask you to include my 
reply to him. 


Sincerely yours, 


Lawrence A. WILKINS 
Director of Modern Languages in High Schools 




















To Learn a Language the Newest 
and Most Interesting Way Is to 
Read a Newspaper 


There are four languages spoken on the American continent; Span- 
ish ranks second. 


The population of the Spanish-speaking countries is well over 
82,000,000 inhabitants. 


Their wealth is increasing rapidly. Their developed and undevel- 
oped resources are boundless. 


Schools, Colleges, and Universities throughout the United States, 
aware of these facts, are in many instances using Spanish newspapers 
in their classes as a new and interesting method of teaching Spanish. 


Do you know why? Because, to read a newspaper that is written 
and printed by Spanish people is the best way to learn the Spanish 
language and to gain a knowledge of the people—next to living among 
them. 


LA PRENSA—"The Spanish Daily of New York”—in order to 


afford all students of Spanish the opportunity of keeping in touch with 
their Spanish studies, has decided to make a 


SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 


Subscriptions are for a period of 4 months to begin at any time prior to 
June 30, 1926, and they cover the following 


Series G—twice a week..............................$1.00 
G—1 Mon. and Tues. 
G—2 Tues. and Fri. 
G—3 Wed. and Sat. 


Series C—once a week.......... <iciean G te 50 cents 
any day 


If you subscribe now you will have the opportunity of knowing the 
details concerning the results of our second annual contest for the dis- 
tribution of $3,500.00 in prizes for excellence in Spanish studies. 


LA PRENSA 


245 Canal Street New York, N.Y. 























A FIRST SPANISH 


READER 


By E. W. Roesscer, Ph.D., and ALFrep Remy, A.M., of the 
High School of Commerce, New York City. Illustrated; 


248 pages. Price, $1.00 


FIRST SPANISH READER 1s an 
exceedingly satisfactory book for 
beginners. The variety in the material and 
its fresh, live character are unusual. The 
fifty-six prose selections include anec- 
dotes, stories, and short articles on 
Mexico, Cuba, Chile, Argentina, ete. 
Some of the unusual features of the 
book are the several collections of proverbs 
and riddles, a page of theater announce- 
ments in Madrid, the advertisement of a 
new opera; and, in addition to the usual 
poetry, in this case, half a dozen of 
lriarte’s fables, a couple of Spanish folk 
songs with music, and the national hymns 


of Spain, Mexico, and Guatemala. 








American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Hispania, a journal devoted to the interests of Teachers of Spanish, is published by 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH in the months of February, March, 
May, October, November, and December, at Stanford University, California. Al "teachers 
of Spanish and all those interested in the teaching of Spanish are eligible to membership 
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the Editor of Hispania, Stanford University, Calif., USA 
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Bibliographical synopses of the contents of leading pedagogical journals will also ap- 
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